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A Suggestion to Congress 


WE were sitting in the smoking compart- 
ment of a Pullman, hitched to a broken 
down, coughy engine that was jerking its way 
along the uneven tracks that paralleled the St. 
Croix River. I had been up the Grand Lake 
Streams for a few weeks’ loaf,—fishing, smok- 
ing, reading, thinking. As the engine labored 
along,—the bleak, stubby remains of fine spruce 
forests on one side of it and the turgid, little 
river full of pulp wood on the other, I half 
closed my eyes and dreamily played a monstrous 
trout on a gossamer line. Just as I was about 
to land my catch, the chap sitting opposite me 
remarked in the same matter of fact tone in 
which he might have said Good tae 
“How can they do it for sixty cents!” He 
seemed perfectly sane, his gray eyes were steady 
and calm, so my first impulse to plead an en- 
gagement developed into the conventional “I 
beg your pardon?” Preston continued, “When 
I answered their first advertisement in the New 
Republic, I cheerfully anticipated getting se 
ont pr MA Pape an cheap, abridge 
poorly edit printed in eye-straining ty 
on butcher’s manila. But when those two Sorke 
came —— think—a 350 page copy of ‘Thus 
Spake Zarathustra’—I had tried for months 
to get that last word of ‘Kultur’ translated by 
Thomas Common and with an introduction b 
Frau Nietzsche, and a volume of the finest col- 
lection of 13 De Maupassant stories I’ve ever 
seen, and I think I know my De Maupassant. 
I felt that I had cheated the publishers.” Pres- 
f :d for breath— I learned afterwards 
is an unusually taciturn man—and be- 
e could resume, I had opened my bag and 
f ut two charming limp croft leather 
volumes, “The Way of All Flesh” and “The 
Mayor of Casterbridge” with Joyce Kilmer’s 
introduction. 

“I thought you were a bit queer,—at first,” 
I said, “but they say people are judged by the 
books they read, so we don’t need any other 
introduction.” 

“I should say not,” Preston exclaimed; “col- 
lectors of the Modern Library don’t. Aren’t 
they the most satisfying companion volumes 
ever?” 

Just then the crazy engine nted and 
pulled up at Machias p my where Preston 
and I got out, stretched our legs and passed 
the time of night with a group of State of 
Maine lumber jacks. Preston told them the 
yarn about Isaac Newton cutting a big hole 
and a small hole in the side of his barn so 
that both his big cat and her kittens could get 
out at night, and we could hear their apprecia- 
tive guffaws as we settled down again to our 
pipes and our chat. ‘i 

I told Preston a lot about the Niodern Library 


; 


that he didn’t know. He had gotten only the 
first twelve titles. He let his pipe go out sev- 
eral times when I told him there were thirty 
volumes to be had for the same sixty cent 
price and that almost every one of the new 
titles had an introduction by such men as 
Padraic Colum, Alexander Harvey, Willard 
Huntington Wright, etc., which some people 
thought alone worth the sixty cents. 

waxed eloquent and, before we thought of turning 
in for the night, had explained how The Modern Library 
had started with the idea of giving the American Pub- 
lic the very best in modern thought at as low a price 
as possible, and in a simple, attractive, convenient form. 
It included books that had never been published in this 
country before, such as “Married” and “A Miracle of St. 
Anthony”; and out of print books; that it bought from 
other publishers the right to reprint such worth-while books 
of contemporaneous interest as Wells’ “War in the Air,” 
James Stephens’ “Mary, Mary,” and Schnitzler’s Plays. 

“Best sellers don’t mean entrée to The Modern Library,” 
I said, “though “The Best Russian Stories’ and “The Way 
of All Flesh’ and ‘Dorian Gray’ and several others have 

m reprinted several times in this edition” — 

“Do you realize,” said Preston, “that those fellows are 
doing something big? Only one or two foreign publishers 
have attempted anything as fine as that Modern Library” — 

“That’s just what Gerould of The Bellman, William 
Marion Reedy and Mencken and Kerfoot and all the 
critics are saying,” I answered. 

Preston exclaimed, “Great heavens, man, I’m a Modern 
Library fan myself, but they ought to have you on their 
pay roll.” “Well, to tell you the truth, they have,” I 
replied with somewhat of a sheepish grin, “in fact I'm one 
of the publishers of the Modern Library. I wouldn’t have 
started talking about it if you hadn’t wound me up, so 
you'll have to excuse me, and “i 

“Excuse u —_, said Preston, “there ought to 
be an Act of Congress obliging everyone to read The Modern 
Library. I'll call it square, though. if you give me one of your 
new lists, and have breakfast with me at the Parker House 


in the morning.’ 





Here is the list Boni gave Preston: 
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The largest wholly American art magazine offers 
many features of interest to true connoisseurs— 
in fact to all people of culture. 


Partial October Contents 
A National Peace Monument 


Great Art in Little Ceremonies of 
Japan 


French Drawings of the Eighteenth 
Century 


Painters of Sunshine and Light 


Frederick G. Roth, Sculptor of 
Animal Life 
American Colonial Furniture 


The New York Residence of Mrs. 
Arthur Curtis James 


The Lure of Collecting Old Books 
Arms and Art 


To secure this issue—fill out and mail the coupon below. 


ART WORLD and ARTS & DECORATION, 
470 4th Avenue, New York. 


I accept your special trial subscription offer. Send the magazine for 


seven (7) months, and mail me a bill at $2.00. 


Oe £2.46£424.46064 383.44 6444488642 


35 Cents a Copy $4.00 a Year 
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Out of the Mouth of Hell 


our boys come, nerve-racked, tense, exhausted by their sleepless vigil and 


harassed with tragic memories. 


Rest they will have, but rest is not re-creation. Mind must relax as wel! 
as body. ‘They must forget awhile, must turn their thoughts into their 
normal course before facing anew the horrors of the first-line trenches. 

Courage they have always, but we can put fresh heart into them; we can 
restore the high spirits of youth and send them singing into the fray. 


They Are Fighting for You—Show Your Appreciation 


When you give them arms, you give them only 
the instruments of your own defense; when you 
give for the wounded, you give only in — 
humanity; but when you give to the Y. M. C. 
you are extending to the boys the warm hand ‘a 
gratitude, the last token of your appreciation of 
what they are doing for you. You are doing this 
by showing your interest in their welfare. 

The Y. M. C. A. furnishes to the boys not only in 
its own “huts”—which are often close to the firing 


Give Now—Before Their Sacrifice Is Made 


— Seven allied activities, all endorsed by the Government, are combined in the 


line—but in the trenches, the material and intan- 
gible comforts which mean much to morale. It fur- 
nishes free entertainment back of the lines. It sup- 
plies free writing paper and reading matter. It 
conducts all post exchanges, selling general merchan- 
dise without profit. It has charge of and encourages 
athletics, and conducts a “khaki college” for liber- 
al education. Its religious work is non-sectarian 
and non-propagandist. It keesp alive in the boys 
“over there” the life and the spirit of “over here.” 


ae 
Y, United War Campaign with the budgets distributed as follows: Y. M. C. A., 
MCA $100,000,000; Y. W. c. A., $15,000,000; National Catholic War Council (in: YMCA 


4 cluding the work of the Knights of Columbus and special war activities for Vv 


women), $30,000,000; Jewish Welfare Board, $3,500,000; American Library 
Association, $3,500,000; War Camp Community Service, $15,000, 000; Salvation 


Army, $3,500,000. 
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The International Studio 


FOR OVER TWENTY YEARS THE STANDARD ART MAGAZINE 
IN THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE AND STILL KNOWN AS THE 


“most beautiful magazine printed” 


Paintings, sculpture, architecture, interior decorations, house 
plans, furniture, textiles, rugs, tapestries, landscape archi- 
tecture, etchings, drawings, sketches, engravings, photogra- 
phy, ceramics and the other handicrafts—all these, and 
more, are among the forms of art treated in the pages of 
this magazine. 


The inclusion of all these departments, together with the 
fact that the field of the “Studio” is truly international, 
covering the art progress of the entire civilized world, gives 
a scope to this magazine which is unequaled by that of any 
other publication on the subject of art. 


So, also, are the illustrations unequaled in quantity and 
quality by those of any other periodical. They average over 
one hundred per issue, in half-tone, tint and full color, and 
reproduce works of art of every description. 


50 cents a copy—Five dollars a year 
Trial subscription for 3 months, one dollar 


JOHN LANE COMPANY NEW YORK 
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Courtesy of “Colour.” 


“IF I WERE ONLY THERE,” 
FROM A PAINTING BY A. GILBERT. 











THE TOUCHSTONE 


and THE AMERICAN ART STUDENT MAGAZINE 
PUBLISHED BY MARY FANTON ROBERTS, INC. 
Volume IV OCTOBER, 1918 Number 1 
THE OCCUPATION CUREFOR SHELL 
SHOCK: BY M. ALLEN STARR, M. D., 
LL. D., EMERITUS PROFESSOR OF 


NEUROLOGY, COLUMBIA UNIVER- 
SITY: NO. 1 SERIES 


HE extraordinary effect of emotional excitement upon 
the human body and its activities has been especially 
forced upon the attention of the public by the manifes- 
tations of shell shock. 

The mental state produced by shell shock is one of 
paralysis. The mind refuses to act. The man cannot 
think or remember or feel. He is stolid, indifferent and sunk 
in a state of depression. He does not know who he is, where 
he belongs, what he has done or what he can do. He takes no interest 
in his surroundings or in his own condition. He cares not what hap- 
pens and sits in a state of half consciousness or of moody brooding. 

As this passes off in the course of time he becomes emotional and ex- 

cited. He may sob and cry without reason or he may pass into a state of 

terror caused by the revival in memory of the scenes and events which 
have preceded the shock and brought it on. These fits of terror come 
apparently without warning, or may be brought on by any sudden 
noise, or may occur in sleep, the man awaking in distress as in a night- 

mare. They pass off as suddenly as they come but are followed by a 

state of exhaustion and depression. 

Coincident with this mental paralysis there is a physical depression 
which is manifested in many of the bodily functions. The entire mus- 
cular system is relaxed—the face has lost expression, effort is disagree- 
able, exercise impossible. The heart is slow or irregular. The diges- 
tion is deranged, nutrition is impaired, and a general state of inertia 
develops. It is the most extreme type of neurasthenia. 

It is evident, therefore, that in order to restore the physical health 
a mental change must be brought about. The body cannot be brought 
back to its normal condition unless the mental cause producing the de- 
fect is removed. The mind must be treated rather than the body, or 
at any rate primarily. In what can this mental treatment consist? 
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OCCUPATION CURE FOR SHELL SHOCK 


N the first place it must be by a radical change of thought and emo- 
tion. So long as the man is going over and over in his mind the 
experiences which have caused his distress he will not improve. To 

try not to think is impossible. Negative resolutions are useless. A 
positive substitution of new ideas, new views, new interests, new occu- 
pations which will absorb the attention and fully occupy the mind, so 
as to leave no time for brooding, for memory, for painful thought, this 
is the chief means by which to combat the mental depression. Every- 
one knows that time eventually lessens a terrible grief; and this is be- 
cause, as time goes on, events of new interest crowd in and fix the 
attention, thus leaving less opportunity for the sad recollections or 
the acute distress. So it seems as if in shell shock cases an occupation 
cure rather than a rest cure is the means to recovery. 

To choose the proper occupation for the individual is therefore the 
first step to his cure. And here a broad field is opened up. For there 
are many occupations which offer attractions and many which can ex- 
cite interest. A novel kind of work is essential, one which will elicit 
interest and require attentive effort to secure success; and in the ma- 
jority of cases productive labor which will bring some return in money 
to the man at work is better than labor done merely to pass the time. 

The labor must also be suited to the mental status of the individual. 
Mere physical exertion, outdoor garden work, raising vegetables, lay- 
ing out flower beds, making walks and roads with gravel or cement, 
training vines, trimming trees, putting up small buildings, caring for 
poultry or squabs or game or cattle, are excellent occupations, under 
proper direction, for one type of mind. For another type some more 
complex activity—setting up type, printing on a hand machine, jig saw 
cutting, carpenter’s or cabinet-maker’s work, upholstering, cigarette 
making, net or basket weaving, bookbinding, metal work, making 
jewelry and such simple mechanical labor is more suited—silver and 
goldsmith work is most useful. For other still a higher mechanical 
labor would give more scope for the effort. To take an auto to pieces 
and put it together, mastering the mechanism of a gas engine—work 
which any chauffeur can direct, might suffice. To learn the rudiments 
of plumbing, gas fitting, welding iron, building tanks and gutters, may 
interest those who are incapable of acquiring stenography, typewriting, 
or bookkeeping. If a man has taste or capacity for designing, sketch- 
ing, or architectural drawing, or for music, with skill on any instru- 
ment, his natural power should be seized upon and developed, thus 


affording a higher type of mental occupation than one more purely 
physical. 
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OCCUPATION CURE FOR SHELL SHOCK 


OTT has described a case which illustrates the use of musical 
M training in helping to restore the mental balance. He says: 
“The patient’s mind had been a complete blank, but we heard 
from his father he was a good musician; so I said to him, ‘G—, I hear 
you are a good musician’—and I asked him if he could play the piano 
and sing. There was a wondering, bewildered look on his face and he 
muttered something which was to the effect that he could not sing or 
play. Three days later I said, ‘Come, you can whistle “God Save the 
King.”’ He took no notice, but on pressing him he looked up with a 
glint in his eyes and said, “You start me.’ I whistled the first bar, he 
took it up and whistled in admirably. I then asked him to whistle 
‘Tipperary,’ but he could not do it till I started him, the same with 
several other tunes, but once started he had no difficulty and I recog- 
nized that he was an excellent musician. I could not on that day get 
him to start on his own initiative any one of the tunes he had whistled. 
The next visit, three days later, I observed that his expression had 
changed. He smiled when I spoke to him and I recognized clear evi- 
dence of a mind that had partly found itself. He could now whistle 
any of the tunes I had previously started him on by himself. I then 
said, ‘Come along to the piano.’ He came and I got him to sit down 
in front of it. I said, ‘Play.’ He looked at the instrument with a blank 
expression as if he had never seen one before. I then took his hand 
and holding his forefinger I said to him, ‘Play “Tipperary.”’ He 
looked at me and I noticed a glint in his eye and a change in the blank 
expression. He put his other hand on the keys and played a few chords 
and then played for half an hour without any music set before him. 
His association, memory and recollection of music were in advance of 
his other memories. Thus eight months later he had very imperfectly 
recovered his memory of elementary facts regarding his profession of 
land surveyor and there was still a tendency to a vacant mindless 
expression and prolonged reaction time, as shown by delay and slow- 
ness in answering questions. He eventually recovered.” 


CCUPATION therefore is to be regarded as an essential means 
() for restoring the mental balance of cases of shell shock. This 
occupation must be varied in individual cases; not kept up too 

long, but changed from week to week; so that one kind of work will 
not become tiresome and the interest flag. It must be skillfully and 
tactfully directed. Efforts, at first imperfect, must be corrected and 
encouraged, the stimulus of competition with others must be invoked, 
and success must be rewarded. Exhibitions of production may be made 
and prizes offered. In a word every element which will elicit interest 


* Leffsonian Lectures. Lancet, March, 1917. 
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FOR A GUEST 


and stimulate exertion must be called into play. Thus little by little 
new interests will come in to fill the mind and obliterate from the 
thought those painful scenes and events which have been the cause of 
the mental prostration. And this object must be clearly put before 
the sufferer so that he will see the reason for the method. As the mind 
begins to act normally the control over emotion will become firmer, 
the emotional balance will be restored, and there will be less tendency 
to emotional outbursts. This in itself will react upon the physical 
health and those results, which are inevitable under emotional stress, 
will no longer be produced. 

It is, of course, important that physical care should be given and 
that every physical means should be added to the mental treatment in 
order to hasten the recovery. Good food, good country air, long con- 
tinued hot baths followed by cold showers producing a circulatory re- 
action, massage, physical training and outdoor exercise — hydro- 
therapy and electro-therapy have beneficial results. But these are 
rather secondary, though of great service, in their suggestive use. The 
best climate must be determined by the experience of the patient. For 
the majority a warm rather relaxing climate, near sea level, will prove 
most soothing to an irritated nervous system. But later on, when 
recovery has set in, the stimulus of mountain air may be better. Sepa- 
ration from one’s family is very necessary. Too much sympathy is bad 
and outside control and direction by proper authority is absolutely 
essential. For the one thing in all this treatment is the constant firm 
belief that recovery is to follow: that the effort made will result in help 
to the worker. For unless his hope can be aroused and kept up, unless 
his confidence can be secured the recovery will be slow and imperfect. 
Here the personality of one who directs the cure is all important. A 
firm will, an intelligent sympathy not too emotional, a confident power 
in direction and assertion, a willingness to help, and a conviction of 
success which is contagious, these are the elements in directing mind 
which will go far to aid in the achievement desired. “Faith is the 
substance of things hoped for and the evidence of things not seen.” 
“Faith can overcome mountains” and faith in recovery will go far to 
secure it. 


FOR A GUEST 


R* patient with my House, 
It is small, I know; 
It has so few, few things to give, 
But, oh, it likes you so! 
Mary Caro.tyn Davies. 











THREE POEMS BY ALLAN ROSS MAC. 
DOUGALL 


SPRING NINETEEN EIGHTEEN 


NEVER thought the spring could be so fair, 
I never knew its pain could be so deep: 

To-day a poignant song is in the air, 

A quickning lovely strain that seems to leap 
Into my troubled heart, awakening there 

A host of memories, till I could weep 
To think that I am caught within this snare 

And only get release in dreams and sleep. 


And yet, within the confines of this life 
I have found many little laughing joys: 
I have at last discovered that even in strife 
The mind may rise above the hate and noise: 
And learned that deeper music than appears 
Upon the face of things, can drown all fears. 


RETROSPECT 


EAUTY called me and I followed, 
Followed where she beckoned me: 
Beauty danced like to a sunbeam 
Dancing lightly on the sea. 


Beauty whispered in the night-time, 
Beauty wooed me in the day: 

Beauty called me and I followed— 
But I sometimes lost the way. 


SONG 


M* love is like a garden 
Of hyacinths in Spring. 
Her voice is like the linnet’s, 
So sweetly she doth sing. 


She hath a dear simplicity, 
An unaffected grace— 

I cannot help but kiss her 
When we come face to face! 














A CAMEL’S 
HEAD, DRAWN 
BY MAHONRI 
YOUNG. 





“THE FORGE”—A LOW RELIEF BY MAHONRI YOUNG. 


AN ART BORN IN THE WEST AND 
EPITOMIZING THE WEST: ILLUS- 
TRATED FROM THE WORK OF MA- 
HONRI YOUNG 


HE West, Montana, Utah and Arizona, is a sculp- 
tor’s land, not only in the individual inspiration it 
gives but because the very contour of the land is 
sculptural in quality. It is a vast silent statuesque 
country with remote deep-blue mountains, with low 
peaceful hills, with tawny plains wide and still—a 

country of great undisturbed spaces, of simple flat tones with 

just the forms and planes and lines that a sculptor seeks to 
express in marble, stone or plaster. 

It has the outline and space that great airplanes might sweep 
through without troubling the spirit of man; in other words, this 
land possesses the spirit, that possesses the sculptor. The very 
quality of the people who have always lived in this part of the West 
is decorative. The Indian 
woman leading her goats 
across the plain is like a de- 
sign for a Persian tile, the 
men in single file with horses 
and dogs silhouetted against 
the blue hills might have been 
carved on an Egyptian tem- 
ple. The homes of these 
| people either rest close to the 
mesas or hover inconspicu- 
ously over the plains. The 
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men in their spring dances, the children smiling from the mesa steps, 
the mothers immobile, slow, are all sculptors’ models for bronze or clay. 

Mr. Young, who has made his sculpture, drawings and paintings 
essentially the art record of this part of the world, says of his work: 
“Drawing the West has always appealed to me. I like to cope with 
its vastness. In the first place there is lovely form; a marvelous sense 
of space; color, beautiful and alive, and a normal, clean life—big 
reliefs, huge lithographs of pioneer days. I feel there a simple and 
humane art of living going on from day to day. 

“It is a country Millet would have loved to paint. All through 
this simple land I see subjects for Millet and designs for the Medieval 
illuminators, and isolated scenes that are like old Hindoo temple 
decorations. 

“The reason that this country links up so in my mind with the 
beauty of the Orient is, I believe, because the real facts of life are 
true always, in Southwest America or in Persia. I once made a 
painting out there that all unconsciously became a Persian composi- 
tion. The hill against the blue background is pink, the woman’s 
skirt a warm wine color (and in life would be thirteen yards around), 
the long jacket in brilliant red cut exactly like the coat of a Persian 
woman, and the goats which she is shepherding somehow gain a con- 
ventional line as they might if painted on the long plains of Persia. 

“These Indian women plan wonderful color combinations in their 
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simple clothes, brown and lemon-yellow, green 
and violet, blue and orange, always the skirt one 
flat tone untrimmed, and the straight Persian 
coat another. 

“You see I was born in the West”—(and 
this article for the time being is given over to 
Mr. Young that he may best express his own 
feeling about the West, his modelling, his paint- 
ing of it and the inspiration he has found there). 
“I never left the West until I was twenty-two 
years old, so it meant the whole world to me for 
many years. 

“Our home was in the mouth of Parley’s 
Canyon. We lived in the Deseret Woolen Mills 
in a most picturesque house, built in early days. 
It was of adobe and formerly a block-house. 
When I get homesick it is always for this part of the Sale Lake 
Valley, for the old adobe block-house, the catbird in the locust trees 
in the courtyard, the sunflowers, and the blue mountains forming the 
rich background. I go back from time to time, and I am never 
disappointed. 

“I never can remember when I did not want to be a sculptor. 
Someone has said that ‘art is dependent on material.’ I am certain 
this is true about my own work, for out at the Factory I found it very 
easy to model things that interested me in adobe, and my father used 
to cut instruments out of wood for me to work with. The first time 
that I got my hands on real clay was when Dallin brought some to 
Salt Lake City to model the statue of Brigham Young. I was then 
twenty years old. It was at this time that I gave my mother her 
choice as to whether I should be a cow-puncher or a sculptor; but 
after days of hovering about Dallin’s work I made the choice myself 
and it was not for cow-punching. 

“I have always loved work, all kinds of work. I used to spend 
days in Mr. Wright’s carpenter shop in Salt Lake City. He was a 
real craftsman, and I was the only boy ever allowed in the shop. I 
have never lost this love of labor, and today, if I am tired or worked 
out, I have only to stop on the streets and watch men, or to go in a 
shop and watch labor to find myself refreshed and my interest in my 
art revived. My love of work and the worker is not sociological at 
all; it is a sheer response to an art impulse. I like what workers do; 
they are the great people to me. I like their poise and balance and 
gestures. The worker is the essential man and I find him tremen- 
dously inspiring to art. 
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“In studying the paintings of Muirhead Bone I feel a great sense 
of reality in his work and his personality. He gets from the soldier, 
who is the great worker of the world today, what I have found in the 
carpenter shop, in the Navajo women goatherds, in the men in fac- 
tories, in the hand laborer the world over. 

“The great trouble I have always had is not to find subjects, but 
the multiplicity of interests that life gives one. I have learned a lot 
about work by watching Childe Hassam paint. He never worries 
about his painting. He sees clearly, gets his vision over to his canvas 
the best he can and lets it go at that. He lets go of his canvas, in 
other words, at just the right time. His method has helped to clarify 
work for me both in painting and sculpture. Another man who in- 
terests me tremendously here in the East is Art Young. He seems 
to me one of the finest artists in America; he is the arch-priest of 
synthetic drawing. Evidently it is both his conscious and unconscious 
effort to express himself with as little matter as could possibly carry 
his thought. Matthew Arnold has explained what Art Young is 
doing when he said: ‘A symbol should be co-equal with the thing 
symbolized. This also explained why the winged figure in front of 
the statue of Sherman at Central Park is an impertinence. The 
Egyptian and Persian artists made their symbols as truly alive as a 
Rembrandt head, and that is going some. That is what I feel true 
about Art Young. A symbol cannot be complicated and do its work. 

“Glackens is another man who interests me. He has such a 
tremendous interest in life. He is one of the men, who, essentially 
intellectual, with fine perceptions and rare sensitiveness, do not need 
to learn of anyone. 

“Of course I am going to speak about the war! It is a difficult 
problem for artists, for it cuts down the spirit. There are days when 
I feel that I have no right to go on with my work. If only I could 
do something in my way that 
would be valuable to the war 
world! But to-day, killing 
Germans seems to be about 
the only real job that there 
is. We are moving. The 
power that opposes them is 
greater than man power. 
What depresses me is, that 
it has to be; yet when you go 
through the country you see 
everywhere that the essential 
functions of the world are not 
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changed, the old interests of 


A SKETCH life are not destroyed, they are 
BY only slowed up. It is won- 
vouna derful how they have kept the 


great spirit of life in France 
and England. As an artist I 
see it in the sale of Degas after 
his death. When the guns 
were heard less than forty 
miles from Paris, ninety thou- 
sand dollars was paid for a 
Degas painting by the French 
Government. This does not 
look to me as though the 
.; | French were losing heart, but 
' ; rather that they are planning 
#4 » to continue to be a great art 
‘2 3 center and to show their love 
' and appreciation for their 
} great men in the studio as well 
: “Y, as the battlefield. The sale of 
~ the Degas picture heartened 
é 7 me tremendously, just as a 
AE, - new Foch maneuver brightens 
the spirit of the soldier. We all seek for the signal that means hope 
to us in our own way, and those signals are everywhere in America— 
in the eyes of our young men, in the work of our young women, in the 
eagerness of every man and woman to line up in the battalion that 
calls them.” 

What one feels about Mr. Young and his work as one may gain 
from this brief talk, is his universal outlook on life. His interest in 
all nations, in the art of all the world, in the way each man gets his 
inspiration and achieves his art from it. To him the West will always 
remain supreme. It has electrified life for him. The beauty of the 
great hills and the peace of the wide plains and the silent people that 
move through the landscape to extermination all poured into his spirit 
as a boy and flushed his soul with a supreme understanding of what 
they could mean to art. And so, although all the world brings him 
interest and pleasure and every city street possesses for him its tang 
of beauty, still in the future, as in the past, we can only picture 
Mahonri Young as finding final satisfaction for his art in the West, 
where he was born and first understood beauty and expressed it in 
his own way. 
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country, always with an eager mind and an alert eye, a fresh 

development naturally came in his art. A more metropolitan 
note was struck, and his sketches of women and his delicate and beauti- 
ful drawings of city street scenes, showed something of this variation 
of inspiration. His method of work and interest in humanity is un- 
varying. He draws the people of the city, of the studio, of the street, 
of the slums just as he sees them, quite as though he had never lived 
in the west, as though no memory of great blue and purple spaces, of 
classic lines of primitive people moving 
sedately through rose dawns and silver 
twilights, were his. 

Wherever he works, each new contact 
with life brings with it a fresh interest, a 
new impulse in art, a technique born of the 
occasion. The nude woman in the stu- 
dio, the workman bending to the earth, 
the city laborer reading in the subway all 
are a miracle of inspiration to him. It is 
always life itself that he is seeking, and 
every expression of it means beauty. And 
what we are accustomed to call beauty, | 
the elaborate home, the great opera house, 
the rich shops, ultra-fashionable people, 
mundane and elegant, these things Mr. 
Young does not seek, and prob- 
ably does not see, because they be- 
long to a more elaborate civiliza- 
tion, and he is quite satisfied with 
nature and with the people who , 
are so simple in their existence 


S om Mr. Young left the west and visited various parts of the 
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and in their methods of living and in their play that they remain close 
to nature. At Mr. Young’s last exhibition I do not recall a single 
artificial note. ‘There was an immense variety of inspiration, of 
mediums and of techniques, but, in every instance the artist was striv- 
ing to express and explain and irradiate his interest in and knowledge 
of the realities of life. He makes no mistake about the big, elemental 
things. If he shows you a mother with a child snuggling close to her 


knee, the mother has the 

the real madonna. If he ‘> 
on the plains, that woman fe 
age and simplicity and a A\ 
His horses of the plains (4 

his men of the plains are & 





When Mr. Young moves away from men and women and chil- 
dren, the west, the studio, the streets, he finds still another source of 


expression and the gesture of 
gives you a woman goatherd 
manifests strength and cour- 
freedom from confusing detail. 
are little horses that work, and 


® often big men who dream. 


A FRIEZE FROM 
THE WESTERN 
PRAIRIES, BY 
MAHONRI YOUNG. 
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unending and inspiring interest—the wild animals of the Zoo. 
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WOMEN WAR WORKERS OF THE WORLD: 
THE THIRD OF THIS SERIES PRESENTS THE 
WORK OF THE AMERICAN STAGE WOMEN 


ETER PAN in the twinkling of an eye whisked to- 
4 gether a jolly little house in the “Never-Never-Never 
Land,” the fame of which has reached to every quarter 
of the world. Thousands and thousands of people 
saw the little house grow before their eyes and the 
happy little players fly away to fairyland. The gay 
people of the stage, with the world for an audience, 
have recently built a Service Home for the soldier and sailor boy on 
their way to “No man’s land.” Swiftly as Peter Pan’s fairy house 
appeared has this work of the Stage Women’s War Relief grown 
before our eyes. ‘These people who have made us weep and laugh 
so often have now created something that has won our eternal respect 
and love. They have proved that they have practical as well gs 
imaginative qualities of rarest worth. 

The women of the stage wanted to do “their bit” in their own 
way, and so in March, Nineteen Hundred and Seventeen, several of 
the leading women of the theatre gathered together in the home of 
Rachel Crothers and organized what is now known as the Stage 
Women’s War Relief. They felt that the women of the stage con- 
stituted a definite and powerful body for patriotic work and without 
the incentive of enthusiastic generalship among themselves very likely 
they would do little outside war work. Then, inspired by the idea 
that the theatre could make a patriotic contribution which would at 
the same time bring together and hold together all its people and also 
create a war-work monument to the glory of the theatre, they ener- 
getically, practically and courageously seized upon the idea and elabo- 
rated it with the fearlessness and imagination of the artistic nature. 
The report of the first year’s work shows how marvelously they have 
carried out their idea of helpfulness. 

Miss Dorothy Donnelly suggested that a work-room be estab- 
lished where only women of the stage would be allowed to work, which 
should be their very own, free from outside curiosity, comfortable in 
their own atmosphere and mutual understanding. Only women 
directly connected with the theatre—actresses, playwrights, stenog- 
raphers, secretaries, dressmakers and decorators—are eligible to mem- 
bership in the Stage Women’s War Relief. On May the thirty-first, 
Nineteen Hundred and Seventeen, they became incorporated with the 
following women as the National Board of Directors: Rachel 
Crothers, President; Louise Closser Hale, First Vice-President; Dor- 
othy Donnelly, Second Vice-President; Mary H. Kirkpatrick, Secre- 
tary; Louise Drew, Treasurer; Eleanor Gates, Elizabeth Tyree 
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Metcalf, Jessie Bonstelle, May Buckley, Alice Kauser, Frances Starr, 
Mrs.. Henry B. Harris, Laurette Taylor, Margaret Mayo, Sallie 
Williams Riegel, and Mrs. J. Stuart Blackton. 


| ATER some changes were made in this and the National Board 

of Directors now includes: Rachel Crothers, President; Eliza- 

beth Tyree Metcalf, Honorary Vice-President; Louise Closser 
Hale, First Vice-President; Dorothy Donnelly, Second Vice-Presi- 
dent; Mary H. Kirkpatrick, Secretary; Mrs. Shelley Hull, Treas- 
urer; Minnie Dupree, Assistant Treasurer; Jessie Bonstelle, May 
Buckley, Bijou Fernandez, Mrs. Joseph Grismer, Glady’s Hanson, 
Mrs. Jacob Litt, Florence Nash, Mrs. Chauncey Olcott, Hilda 
Spong, Frances Starr. 

On the Advisory Board are: Margaret Anglin, Julia Arthur, 

Ethel Barrymore, Amelia Bingham, Geraldine Farrar, Julie Opp 
aversham, Minnie Maddern Fiske, Eleanor Gates, Grace George, 
ulia Marlowe, Margaret Mayo, Laurette Taylor; Travelling Rep- 
resentative, Mrs. Otis Skinner; Chairman Motion Pictures, Mrs. 
William Farnum. 

Miss Minnie Dupree, having just finished a Red Cross Course 
in Surgical Dressings, offered her services as instructor and director 
of the Surgical Dressings Department. During the year these women 
have made one hundred and twelve thousand, one hundred and thirty- 
five surgical dressings, besides many thousand baby clothes and hos- 
pital supplies. They have knitted nearly four thousand articles “be- 
tween the acts.” They have also made wind-proof vests of their old 
kid gloves. In all, over two hundred thousand useful articles have 
gone “over there” as the result of the energy of this one branch. 

Miss Grace George has been successful in winning the support 
of every theatre manager in New York City, who have pledged their 
theatres for one year and a half to give free Sunday night perform- 
ances of current Broadway attractions to the man in uniform. For 
the first time in the history of the unions, musicians, stage-hands, 
electricians and stage-clearers have volunteered their services so that 
there is not a single item of expense connected with the performances. 


S the actor’s métier is to amuse and divert the mind of his public 
A the Stage Women’s War Relief believes its vitally important 
work is to furnish camp entertainment when the leisure hours 
of camp life are apt to be filled with the little devils of loneliness and 
homesickness. For this a Bureau of Entertainment has been estab- 
lished and programs are furnished in the vicinity of New York City 
and often within a few hours’ notice. Well-known actresses devote 
their entire time to the work. 
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ZAIDEE BECKER, NINE YEARS OLD, WHO HAS HELPED IN THREE LIBERTY LOAN 
DRIVES, RED CROSS DRIVES, BLUE CROSS, AND HAS RAISED SIX THOUSAND EIGHT 
HUNDRED DOLLARS AND TWENTY-FOUR CENTS IN THRIFT STAMPS AND WAR STAMPS. 


As the work became organized many new departments were de- 
veloped. The Baby Department soon claimed interest. Although 
one of the objects which led to its foundation was that of helping the 
children of actors who have joined the ranks, still, they were happy to 
make garments for the children of any soldier fighting for the “cause.” 

Many cases of clothes have already been sent abroad filled with 
garments for the refugees. These have been cleaned, mended, pressed, 
fumigated and put in perfect order. The tremendous work of putting 
these clothes in order has called for much patient service, but nothing 
leaves their hands until it is ready for instant use. A clearing house 
in rooms donated by Vincent Astor for the purpose are in the Astor 
Court Building. Branches have been formed in Chicago, Boston, 
Philadelphia, Los Angeles, San Francisco and Detroit. Mrs. Otis 
Skinner is the travelling representative of the Stage Women’s War 
Relief. Louise Closser Hale established a branch of the Stage 
Women’s War Relief in Los Angeles and San Francisco this spring 
when she made a special trip to the Pacific Coast and was greatly 
assisted by Mr. and Mrs. William Farnum and Mrs. Jesse Lasky. 

A Relief Department conducted by Fanny Cannon is established 
in the Headquarters workroom in New York City. This department 
keeps in close touch with the families of the boys in service, looking 
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into requests from them to investigate the condition of their families. 
The Home Service of the Red Cross splendidly codperates with the 
Stage Women’s War Relief taking care of the cases which are not 
theatrical, while the latter is responsible for those directly or indirectly 
connected with the theatre. 


N the bulletin board of every fashionable man’s club house hangs 
a little child’s dress, which cannot fail to catch the eye of every 
man who passes. This is to show what delightful little baby’s 
dresses can be made from the shirts worn a little at the cuffs and neck 
and faded a little across the bosom. The Stage Women’s War Relief 
began what they call the “Shirt Tail Drive,” and there is scarcely a 
man in the whole profession who has not turned over his worn-out 
shirts to these women, who made them into fascinating little dresses 
for the orphaned children of France and other beleaguered countries. 
Geraldine Farrar discovered that useful and comfortable tiny shirts 
could be made for the Belgian babies from the upper portions of silk 
hose, using brown as well as the lighter colors. 

The Kid Glove Jackets Department was given a room and elec- 
tric machines for stitching, by Mrs. Joseph Frankel, through Florence 
Nash. Olive May and Mrs. George Fawcett see to it that these 
jackets are made in the most creditable fashion. They are especially 
appreciated by the aviators, who pronounce them “wind-proof.” 

Sometimes a particular group will work together and then send 
the results of their efforts to the Stage Women’s War Relief head- 
quarters. “The Tailor Made Man” company contributed three hun- 
dred and seventy articles during their popular run this last season; 
this, in addition to the work they were able to give in the main work- 
rooms. 

“Jumble In” originated and was conducted by Mrs. Chauncey 
Olcott and has made not only a great deal of money for the Stage 
Women’s War Relief, but it has put to good use a thousand and 
one articles which before were useless, not being in their right place. 
Mrs. Louise Closser Hale collected fourteen thousand pounds of jams 
and jellies for the soldiers in France. The Stage Women’s War 
Relief has also done splendid service in selling the Second and Third 
Liberty Bonds and War Saving Stamps. They have also conducted 
booths at “Hero Land” and “Alla Festa.” 

When the men of the stage wished also to serve, the women 
decided to let them help organize a drive to raise money. Tom Wise 
gave a benefit matinée of the play in which he was “starring.” The 
Lamb Club gave a special “Gambol,” as also did the Friars. Edith 
Wynne Matheson gave a matinee of “Everyman”; Mme. Geraldine 
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LAURETTE TAYLOR, ONE OIF 
AMERICA’S MOST LOVED A¢ 
TRESSES, HAS THE DISTIN(¢ 
TION OF PUTTING ACROSS 
ONE OF THE GREATEST TRI 
UMPHS IN WAR WORK SO FAR 
\S MONEY AND FAME ARE 
CONCERNED: THIS WAS DONE 
WITH HER PLAY “OUT 
THERE,” WRITTEN BY HER 
HUSBAND, J. HARTLEY MAN 
NERS: THIS WORK LAURETTE 
TAYLOR ENGINEERED AND 
CARRIED TO SUCCESS: THERE 
WERE FIFTEEN STARS IN 
HER COMPANY—AND EVERY 
ONE OF THEM GAVE NOT 
ONLY THEIR SERVICES FREE 
OF CHARGE, BUT PAID THEIR 
PERSONAL EXPENSES: SIX 
HUNDRED, EIGHTY THREE 
THOUSAND, TWO HUNDRED 
FORTY-EIGHT DOLLARS WAS 
MADE IN THE SEVENTEEN 
CITIES IN WHICH THIS PER 
FORMANCE WAS GIVEN 
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ELSIE JANIS IS NOW IN 
FRANCE SINGING AND DAN( 
ING FOR THE BOYS OVER 
THERE: IN ORDER TO DO 
HER SHARE OF WAR WORK 
SHE CANCELLED HER AMERI 
CAN ENGAGEMENTS, GIVING 
ALL HER TIME AND ENERGY 
TO RELIEVING THE HOME 
SICKNESS OF THE SOLDIERS 
WHO HAVE SO OFTEN FORMED 
HER AUDIENCE AT HOME 
SHE SANG AT THE OPENING 
OF THE WOMEN’S OVERSEAS 
HOSPITALS AT LEBOUHEYRE, 
TO THE GREAT DELIGHT OF A 
THOUSAND BOYS IN KHAKI 
WHO STOOD IN THE RAIN 
SHOUTING OVER AND OVER 
FOR ONE MORE SONG 
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MARGARET ILLINGTON WHO WAS 
ON TOUR IN “THE GAY LORD 
QUEX” DURING THE FIRST AND 
SECOND LIBERTY LOAN DRIVES, 
MADE A POINT OF WORKING FOR 
THE LOAN AT EVERY PERFORM 
ANCE OF THE PLAY, RECITING, MAK- 
ING SPEECHES AND SECURING 
THOUSANDS OF DOLLARS BY HER 
ENERGY, ENTHUSIASM AND CHARM. 





ETHEL BARRYMORE’S MOST CON.- 
SPICUOUS CONTRIBUTION TO THE 
STAGE WOMEN’S WAR RELIEF WAS 
WHEN SHE APPEARED AT THE EM- 
PIRE THEATER FOR ONE ENTIRE 
WEEK IN THREE OF _ BARRIE’S 
PLAYS, “THE TWELVE POUND 
LOOK”, “THE NEW WORLD” AND 
“THE OLD LADY SHOWS’ HER 
MEDALS”: ETHEL BARRYMORE HAS 
CONTRIBUTED HER SERVICES IN 
MANY OTHER WAYS, BUT THESE 
PARTICULAR PERFORMANCES NET- 
TED THE STAGE WOMEN’S WAR RE 
LIEF A MOST CHEERFUL PROFIT. 











RACHEL CROTHERS, ORGANIZER 
OF THE STAGE WOMEN’S WAR RE 
LIEF: IT WAS IN HER HOME THAT 
STAGE WOMEN GATHERED AT HER 
INVITATION AND PLANNED AND 
CARRIED OUT THIS WAR MOVE 
MENT TO THE GLORY OF THE 
THEATER. 














MISS GRACE GEORGE HAS 
BEEN SUCCESSFUL IN WIN 
NING THE SUPPORT OF 
EVERY THEATER MANAGER 
IN NEW YORK CITY, WHO 
HAVE PLEDGED THEIR 
THEATERS FOR ONE YEAR 
AND A HALF TO GIVE FREE 
SUNDAY NIGHT PERFORM 
ANCES OF CURRENT 
BROADWAY ATTRACTIONS 
TO THE MAN IN UNIFORM 
FOR THE FIRST TIME IN 
THE HISTORY OF UNIONS, 
MUSICIANS, STAGE-HANDS, 
ELECTRICIANS AND STAGE 
CLEARERS HAVE VOLUN 
TEERED THEIR SERVICES 
SO THAT THERE IS NOT AN 
ITEM OF EXPENSE CON 
NECTED WITH THE PER 
FORMANCES 
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| MARGARET MAYO, SO POPULAR AS 
} Gy s PLAYWRIGHT ACTRESS AND FRIEND, HAS 
GONE OVER TO THE OTHER SIDE TO GIVE 
HER SERVICES FOR THE ENTERTAINMENT 
OF THE SOLDIERS AT THE FRONT: SHE 
WAS ONE OF THE FIRST WOMEN TO 
VOLUNTEER FOR THIS WAR WORK. 
I 
| 
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i MISS MINNIE DUPREE, HAVING 
i! JUST FINISHED A RED CROSS 
MF COURSE IN SURGICAL DRESSINGS, 
My | OFFERED HER SERVICES AS IN- 
| STRUCTOR AND DIRECTOR OF THE 
ef SURGICAL DRESSINGS DEPART- 
vit MENT: DURING THE YEAR THESE 
WOMEN HAVE MADE ONE HUN- 
} DRED AND TWELVE THOUSAND, 
; ONE HUNDRED AND THIRTY-FIVE 
| SURGICAL DRESSINGS, BESIDES 
: MANY THOUSAND BABY CLOTHES 
j AND HOSPITAL SUPPLIES: THEY 
a HAVE KNITTED NEARLY FOUR 
THOUSAND ARTICLES “BETWEEN 
«| THE ACTS”: THEY HAVE ALSO 
i | MADE WINDPROOF VESTS OF 
x THEIR OLD KID GLOVES: IN ALL, 
i} OVER TWO HUNDRED THOUSAND 
Hit USEFUL ARTICLES HAVE GONE 
, “OVER THERE” AS THE RESULT OF 
f THE ENERGY OF THIS ONE 
t BRANCH. 
’ Courtesy of Ira L. Hi'ls Studio 
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Farrar gave a large night performance at the Metropolitan and 
raised a great sum of money. 

One of the most important projects of the organization is the 
new Service House and Canteen just opened at number two hundred 
and fifty-two Lexington Avenue, New York City, with beds for 
about three hundred men, who are provided with accommodations for 
the nominal sum of twenty-five cents a night. It took much hard 
work to establish this home, but the women rolled up their sleeves, 
scrubbed floors, painted, and at last got their house in perfect order. 
Chrystal Herne and Margaret Dale were in charge of the painters, 
decorators and paper-hangers. Lilian Albertson and Hope Latham 
Kemper furnished the bedrooms. Mary Boland saw to it that the 
plumbers did their work well. Georgie Caine Hudson had entire 
charge of the kitchen and commissariat. Carol McComas and Vir- 
ginia Fox Brooks were successful in securing donations of various 
items, and Helen Tyler solved the electric and gas fixture problem. 
Bijou Fernandez will see to it that the coal bunkers are kept full 
and Daisy Humphries will see that the laundry work is well done. 

Laurette Taylor has the distinction of “putting across” one of 
the greatest triumphs (as far as money and fame are concerned) won 
by any of the workers of the Stage Women’s War Relief, with the 
tour of her play “Out There”, written by her husband, J. Hartley 
Manners; a Red Cross Play which had such a phenomenal run in 
New York City. This work Laurette Taylor engineered and carried 
to success herself. A group of distinguished theatrical people hit 
upon the idea of going on tour with this play. Six hundred and eighty- 
three thousand and two hundred and forty-eight dollars was cleared 
by their performance in seventeen cities. 

There were fifteen “stars” in the company and every one of them 
not only gave their services free of charge, but paid their own personal 
expenses as well. When it is realized that without exception these 
people put aside their personal convenience, broke engagements and 
dates and traveled about with the company as any “one night 
stander”, then one realizes the magnitude of their service. No one in 
the theatrical profession is any busier than George M. Cohan, yet he 
managed to be with the company the entire trip doing his own work 
between “stands.” Laurette Taylor, George Arliss, Chauncey Ol- 
cott, O. P. Heggie, James T. Powers, H. B. Warner, James K. 
Hackett, Burr McIntosh, Mrs. Fiske, Helen Ware, George McFar- 
lane, Beryl Mercer, Julia Arthur, and Mme. Eleanor de Cisneros 
made up the personnel of the company. 

Grace George opened her country home at New Rochelle for a 
Moonlight Garden Party. Roshanara danced on the sea wall sil- 

(Continued on page 84) 
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THE REPORT TO HIS KAISER: BY ETTA 
HENRY 


E stood before the bomb-torn church of St. Félicien, 
head, shoulders, and elbows in front of the morbid 
crowd who had gathered there. He held his place of 
vantage doggedly. He held it despite the frenzied 
crowding from the rear, in the face of the line of 
gendarmes in front, who were warning the throngs, 
as they pushed them back, of the danger from the 

tottering walls. 

He wore a soiled butcher’s apron over his worn blouse. The meat 
which he had set out to deliver was deftly balanced on a board on his 
head. For Emil von Pilgrim, in the interests of his country, had 
followed deftly various occupations in many national capitals. He 
was always keenly alert, whether he was for the moment Jules Péroche, 
the gossipy butcher’s helper in Paris, or Baron von Arnheim, the 
bland diplomat in Washington, or William Lane, the obsequious 
waiter in London’s most exclusive political clubs. Small and insignifi- 
cant in appearance, he had everywhere, in every role, passed un- 
challenged. 

His present task was to report on the marksmanship of the 
newly-tried, long-range gun, the damage done, and the effect on the 
spirit of the people. 

The flash of hot indignation was in every eye. Grim resolve was 
stamped on every face. He noted it, and with difficulty kept an 
answering expression out of his own impassive blonde features. He 
would have liked to cry out in triumph: “You poor, weak fools, why 
do you not make peace, before you are utterly crushed? We have 
yet more surprises in store for you, surprises that will make you go 
down on your knees, and beg for peace on earth x 

His unuttered rejoicing halted for a moment. Rescuers were 
beginning to carry out the dead and wounded. They bore them from 
the gloom and wreck, into the vivid Easter sunshine for one brief 
moment, and then 

His quick eye labelled them as dead, or merely wounded. He 
kept three columns going in his head—the toll of men, women, and 
children—aside from his estimate of dead and wounded. He stood 
calmly, impassively, sorting out, and counting on, while all about him 
strong men sickened, and women shrieked and fainted. 

When the work of rescue halted for a moment, the song of 
triumph rang on in his mind. “You think with your puny lives you 
can check the working of the great law of evolution. You refuse to 
read aright the history of progress. But the weak are perishing. 
Over there, beyond the German Rhine, the fit are surviving. It is the 
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law of the universe. The moment—the supreme moment of Ger- 
many’s great destiny———” 

A movement of horror and indignation animated those in the 
cleared space in front of the church. Some one, evidently of great 
prominence, had just been carried out and identified. Even the gen- 
darmes were pressing toward the rescuers. 

Emil sprang forward, too. This was the sort of information 
which would hearten his Kaiser. A warning cry from those in line 
with him came too late. A hideously grinning gargoyle fell from the 
tottering structure below a ruined Gothic spire, and the gay Paris 
sunshine of Easter morning was blotted out, too, for Emil von Pilgrim. 

He awoke in a dazed, semi-conscious state, as the nurses laid 
him on a bed. They were gentle and compassionate, but their touch 
was torture. 

A sigh racked his frame—a prolonged, rasping sigh, as though 
some unseen hand were tearing the soul from his body. Then the 
convulsive shuddering ceased. His quivering flesh relaxed. He lay 
helpless, inert. 

The nurse’s fingers were on his pulse. Her pitying face was 
bent over him. “He is beyond our help,” she said, as she released 
his wrist. “I will bring a fresh sheet to cover him.” 

He heard her words distinctly. They seemed to echo and re-echo 
in a measureless void, in which his soul alone floated. He sensed the 
awful desolation of that no-man’s land between living and dying. 

Before leaving, she closed his eyelids. She crossed his two hands 
on his breast. Someone, a tear-blinded, trembling old woman, in 
deepest mourning, placed with shaking fingers an Easter lily in his 
lifeless hands. She murmured a prayer before she passed on. Then 
he was alone. 

He wanted to cry out that they should call a physician. But, 
strangely, his throat could form no sound. His muscles no longer 
obeyed his will. Painfully, slowly, with intense concentration, he 
tried to whisper, to move a finger. The task was beyond him. From 
the narrow slit between his eyelids, he could see a vista of the suffer- 
ing world of the hospital ward. He found that, with intense effort, 
he could move his eyes. But the motion was so slow! His senses 
reeled. What if the nurse should not notice it before she covered 
him with the sheet! 

It was monstrous! For he was alive—more keenly alive than 
he had ever been. Alive with a tremendous will to live on, a will 
that defied the shadowy keepers of the shadow land into which he 
had almost gone down. 
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The will-to-live was like a strong hand stretched out to him. If 
he could keep his hold on it, it would lift him out of the desolate 
void: it would make his mangled flesh whole again: it would restore 
his feet to the busy Paris streets. For he had work to do there. He 
must live on, and make the report to his Kaiser. He would do it 
by willing—by willing intensely. 

The thought brought calmness where terror had been. 

Now for strength to make some sign of life when the nurse or 
a physician should come. He fixed his will on that. 

From beyond the open window came the throb of a church 
organ. A mighty volume of triumphant music surged about him. 
The shrill, sweet voices of the boy choir were proclaiming the Arisen 
Christ. He remembered now. It was Easter morning. In how 
many guises, in how many lands, had he listened to that music! He 
traveled back, until he knelt, a little boy, by his mother’s side, in the 
Marien-Kirche in Wiirzburg. She had seen the Arisen Christ. He 
had always smiled at her superstition. 

In memories one forgets the present—the need of the will-to-live. 
He tried desperately to shake them off. Dreaming so, one might 
drift helplessly into oblivion. 

At last the physician had come! He was down there, at the far 
end of the long ward. Hopelessly far away he seemed, and yet he 
could distinguish his face. It was strangely familiar. He must think 
where he had seen it. There might be danger in being recognized. 

Slowly, painfully, he wandered back over the years, back through 
many scenes, until he came again to his mother’s side. He remem- 
bered now! Those same pitying eyes had looked down on them from 
the painting above the altar of the Marien-Kirche. 

In later years he had seen those sorrowing eyes again at Lourdes, 
smiling down on the sick, the lame, and the blind, who came to seek 
Him there. In his heart he had mocked the tales of miracles wrought. 
But when one’s desire for life is so great, one clutches at faith! Who 
knows! If he could cry out his need, the Physician might draw near, 
and make him whole again. 

He was coming! His shadow, as he moved slowly up the ward, 
threw a long ray of light over all, like a benediction. From every cot 
voices called to Him, or hands stretched out toward Him. And He 
stopped wherever any showed the need of Him. 

He must not watch the others! He must save all his strength 
to give some sign of need when his own turn should come. His will- 
to-live would sustain him until that moment. Then all would be well 
with him again. 

The figures of white-robed nurses flitted to and fro before him. 
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They were busy with the wounded, who were being brought in on 
stretchers. There were long lines of them, like an army of the dying, 
halting on the march to the grave. 

Why did they place every stretcher with its red burden at the 
foot of his bed? Did they think to torture him? But, no! He had 
never been suspected. 

Again his will spent all its energy in solving this new problem. 
After weary thinking, the answer came. “He had been placed there 
so that he could see all. There was purpose in everything.” He 
could now make out a full report to his Kaiser. And he would live, 
he must live, to give it to him in person. He must tell him face to 
face that it was a success—a glorious success. 

He began all over again in three columns. There was a fascina- 
tion in watching the stretchers give up their burdens. There was 
something festive in the air. It reminded him of the Christmas cele- 
bration at the home of Senator Armstrong a few years before. The 
Christmas packages had all been tied with scarlet ribbons and bright 
holly berries. But here were trinkets of real value. 

That limp figure of the little boy they are placing on the bed 
next to his own! A good gift! One enemy the less to grow up and 
take some needed German life! 

And that little girl! She looks about her with terrified eyes, and 
calls frantically “Edouard! Edouard!’ But no answer comes. She 
repeats over and over again, “Mamma said, ‘Madeleine, hold him by 
the hand, so he does not get lost.’ But my arms ache so—and he is 
lost, and so is the basket with the tea and sugar for grandmother.” 
Her sobs shook the entire ward. 

The beds were filling up. There were long lines of them. They 
stretched down, down, down, as though the sky of Paris were a low 
roof, and the streets a hospital ward, and everywhere beds, beds, beds! 
And so many children! 

Madeleine kept on sobbing. Why didn’t they make her stop? 
They ought not to let children cry and disturb sick people. 

He listened, puzzled. It was a familiar voice. It was Lotta, 
his little Lotta, crying for him. She had lost her locket—the one 
with the diamond, that her mother had given her on her last birthday. 
He must go to her, and kiss her, and tell her not to cry. He would 
bring her another from Paris. 

But the black shadow barred his way. He must fight that back 
first. Death must not, dared not come to him yet. There was so 
much to do. It was monstrous! To be snuffed out like the flame 
of a candle, in the morning of the spring sunshine, and the day’s work, 
and life’s fullness! He would will, and keep on willing, and refuse 
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to let go of life. And the Physician would see his signal, and come 
and help him. 

He opened his eyes again on his small slit of a world. What 
fancies come when a man gives himself up to them! The little girl 
who was sobbing was not Lotta. Lotta was playing in the sunny 
flower garden of their home in the Koenig Strasse. Thank God, who 
in his mercy was sparing the German land. 

He would not let himself go again. He would count the stretchers 
until the Physician came. Where had he left off? About thirty- 
seven, he fancied. He could no longer keep three columns. It was 
too difficult,—they came so fast. It confused the eyes. 

The Physician was advancing. He stopped at every bed where 
a signal was given to him. And the maimed and sick got up and 
went their way to make room for others. 

His turn would come soon. 

Beyond the window, the organ pealed on. The sunlight seemed 
to bathe in the music, and stream in the window, shining with an 
Easter brightness. 

He was drawing nearer. Now He stood beside Edouard and 
Madeleine. He stopped counting. This was the time to save all his 
strength to make some sign that he was still living. 

Little Madeleine took Edouard by the hand and they turned 
to go. Then she came back, and told Him that she had lost the basket 
with the tea and sugar for her grandmother. He found it for her, 
and — -_ tears. She courtesied gravely as she thanked Him. 

ow 

He was putting all his being into willing strength to call, or 
to open his eyes wide, to cast one appealing glance at the Physi- 
GUM. 24» 
What was that? He held his breath. 

A voice! 

It reverberated like a bugle call. 

He listened, all else forgotten. It trumpeted his name. It came 
from the other side of his bed. It sounded like—but no! Such honor 
was not for him! 

But he must be certain. The Physician was gentle and kind. 
He would wait there, as He had waited to help find the basket for 
Madeleine. 

Slowly, painfully, he turned his eyes from Him, toward the 
other side of his bed. He trembled with joy. By his pillow—he had 
not been mistaken—by his pillow, in all his majesty, stood his Kaiser. 
He had honored him by coming in person for the report. 

The Physician would wait—must wait. Surely the report to his 
Kaiser was more important than Madeleine’s tea and sugar. 
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“Your Majesty,” he gasped, “I counted to—fifty-five—there 
were—too many—after—that. But it is—a—success, Your Majesty 
—that harvest—of your—long-range—gun. It—brightens the eye 
—like the—harvest—of scarlet poppies—in your grainfields—beyond 
—the Rhine——” 

He stopped, exhausted. 

The grim, triumphant features melted into the distance. Weakly 


he turned his eyes in mute appeal toward where the Physician had 
been standing. 


But He was passing on. 

Emil tried desperately to call Him back. He put all his remain- 
ing strength of muscle and will into one mighty effort. But his 
tongue had become leaden. He could form no sound. Vainly he 
struggled, with voice, and eyes, and hands. It was too late. 

The Physician had passed on. 

Black shadows darted forward. He tried weakly to fight them 
off. They clutched him in their chill embrace. 

The nurse returned with a fresh sheet. Gently she covered the 
mangled remains of the body, identified as Jules Péroche, a victim 
of the latest German atrocity. 


A GREENWICH VILLAGE TEA ROOM 


HE dingy basement restaurant 
| Where the artists used to come— 
The little smoky room 
Where the artists sat 
Blowing dreams from their cigarettes, 
Shaping them with their lips 
And watching them rise and die with equal languor— 
The little smoky room 
That has known tragedies, 
In many young men’s eyes 
Has seen births 
And deaths— 
The little smoky room 
Is empty now— 
On a spring night, 
War sauntered into it 
Casually 
And the young men linked their arms in his, 
And marched out through the door 
Singing and laughing and jesting with their new comrade. 
Mary Carotyn Davies. 
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THE WAR CAMP COMMUNITY SERV- 
ICE THAT IS INTRODUCING THE 
PUBLIC TO THE SOLDIERS: BY MAR- 
GARET WEDDEMER 


HE men at the head of our Government are men, thank 
God, with high ideals. They believe in democracy, 
and yet they are faced with the fact that we must 
have, for a time at least, that most undemocratic of 
things, a standing army. They are having to solve 
the problem of keeping this army democratic, a body 

of men with home ties and civic feelings. They cannot keep 
the soldiers bodily close to their own homes. So they have 
appointed a commission to link other homes with the soldiers: to 
keep them human by the simplest of methods, by making them 
feel that though their own are far off, the people near them are 
their own people. 

There are two hundred and six camps, cantonments and training 
stations in America in which men who are in the military service of 
the nation are preparing to bear their part in the national defense 
either at home or abroad. These are surrounded by more than three 
hundred communities in which this governmental effort to bridge the 
suddenly created gap is going on. The smallest war camp com- 
munity is West Point, Ky., which has a population of eight hundred. 
Between this and New York, the largest, there are, for example, 
such places as Chillicothe, O., with a population of seventeen thou- 
sand, which awoke one morning to the realization that it was the 
place where from three to ten thousand soldiers went when they were 
on leave and took a trip “to town.” 

The War Camp Community Service was put in charge of 
the building of this bridge between the young men of the army and 
the communities; a bridge which has proved, and will prove after the 
war is done, a link into a new land of service among ourselves. They 
were well fitted for it, for they had had a far vision, before our war, 
which only a few shared; a vision of a nation being friendly with 
itself. They were trying to show us how to play. As usual, the very 
poor were shown first. The rest of us did not think we needed 
anything. 


UT in Chillicothe, as in all other little American towns, the 
people’s social life was confined to certain tiny cliques. The 
churches had nearly ceased to function. The “colored problem” 

was a black scar in the town. The young girls and men drifted dis- 
contentedly, with a feeling of futility and of being too far from big 
cities to make life worth while. And the little sleepy Ohio town—no 
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better and no worse than all the rest of the little American towns— 
dreaded the coming of the big camp that the Government had decreed 
should be near them. Were not camps wicked places—things that evil 
sprang up around, places from which you must keep your daughter? 
Weren’t soldiers creatures to draw aside your skirts from, all except 
“our own boys,” in a camp far away somewhere? 

But Camp Sherman came. Just boys, like the ones who had 
marched away; sober young bewildered faces, at first; browned and 
merry faces a little later—but just boys—and pretty lonesome ones. 
It made the mothers and sisters of the boys who had gone a little 
lonesomer to look at these, and it made them remember the camp at 
the other side of the country. And then the Government sent out 
the War Camp Community Service, and it set up its headquarters 
in the heart of the town, and things began to link up. 

When I came into the place, on a trip through the Southern and 
Western camps, it didn’t look to me official enough to be the head- 
quarters of anything. There were girls and typewriters, to be sure, 
but they were scattered through such a lot of couches and chintz 
curtains and pianos that it seemed like a piece of home. The first 
thing I came to was a big picnic basket. The second was a slim girl 
in a smock, laughing as she talked into a telephone. 

“We’re taking a lot of the girls out—or they’re taking us out— 
for a meet in the park,” she explained. “We’re having races there 
this afternoon, the secretaries and stenographers against the depart- 
ment store girls.” 

It sounds to me like a feminine version of the things the trade 
guilds of old used to do. And that was practically what it proved 
to be. The girls have been formed into clubs according to their work, 
as they prefer. And they have races and picnics, instead of strolling 
up and down the streets, eyeing the soldier-lads. 

“T have to arrange for fifty girls and chaperones, for the Friday 
night dance the Girls’ League is giving,” she announced next, breath- 
lessly, and plunged at the telephone again. That made four soldier 
dances that I knew of going on Friday night, and there were to be 
more Saturday. It answered my unspoken question about the thing 
that must be guided, not suppressed; the natural turning of youth to 
youth. The girls and soldiers were being helped to meet; but helped 
to meet decently and in public, chaperoned properly. 


ITTLE children, laughing or earnest-eyed, were running up and 
down the stairs, and I followed them. A flight above, in a 
suite of pretty rooms, little girls were grouped about. In the 

nearest room, in an open space, Canced a slim, beautiful little child 
alone. She was followed by a flight of other children romping 
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through a folk-dance. A mistress of pageantry had been brought 
here, and nearly all the town’s children were to be in a pageant of 
patriotism, to be given in June, outdoors. 

“They love it so!” she said, when the children had trooped out, 
and while she waited for another group to come. “They are learning 
now that they have always loved their country—and that they love 
beauty and each other!” 

I could still hear light steps and children’s laughter below, and 
I caught a glimpse of a slim little Boy Scout, running down past us 
from a floor above, on an errand to the Traveler’s Aid for Girls at 
the station: the khaki-clad information corps that is working now 
under the War Camp Community Service at all the stations near 
camps. They meet the mothers and sweethearts, help them find their 
way to the men they are looking for, and places to stay. 

One little girl drifted into a camp farther South while I was 
there. She had come half across the continent to say goodbye to her 
lover. When she came to the town nearest the camp it was nearly 
dark. The Travelers’ Aid worker tried to induce her to stay in town 
till next morning. But her lover had a chance to see her that night, 
and expected her. 


Send a young girl out alone to a camp full of men? Imagine 
that in the old days! 

The Travelers’ Aid called up the information bureau at camp. 
They got the lad’s captain. 

“Send her out!” he said. “She can stay at the Hostess House 
all night. One of the girl workers can meet her. The camp’s as 
safe a place for her as anywhere.” 

So she was sent. She saw her lover, and returned next morning 
—helped by her friends, the men and women who did not realize 
before that they could be anything but strangers to one another. 

“It is all so wonderful!” I said to the pageant mistress, thinking 
of this and a hundred other stories. “It is a pity it should stop when 
camp days are over.” She shook her head. 

“When the camp does not need its Community House here, it is 
to be given over to the community, entirely, as a focus for all the 
activities that you have seen. We hope to be able to go on. The 
country must give us enough to carry on the work through the war. 
After that—well, once the communities have learned to be friends, 
do you think they will want to stop?” 


HE spoke of the Community House casually, as one does of a 
S thing one is used to. But it did not seem to me a casual thing. 
It seemed more of a prophecy. The Headquarters were in the 
town. But the Community House is outside, in the center of the 
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camp. Hostess Houses, places where guests are greeted, taken charge 
of by workers, and helped to find the men they have come to see, are 
in every cantonment. The Community Service sees to that. But 
Community Houses are as yet not so plentiful. 

It is a big club house, to look at. All over its verandas are men 
and women, talking, laughing, greeting, saying goodbye. The Com- 
munity Service taxis go back and forth continuously. Offices, a mail 
delivery station, magazine stands, there are, of course, and dancing- 
floor, where officers and men mingle in the Friday and Saturday 
night dances. There are big fireplaces, chairs and couches drawn 
around them; pianos, and a big room over at one side, which is a 
restaurant, with good and dainty served food at a little below tea-room 
prices. Above are sleeping-quarters. 


NOTHER of the big problems of our nation is on its way to 
solution in a place I saw in another part of the town. It used 
to be the most perilous part of the city—a colored dive. The 

Community director, himself of Southern descent—a man with the 
quick ways of a leader and the eyes of one who sees visions—has made 
it into an “army and navy club for the colored troops.” It has rooms 
for visiting relatives, restaurant, dancing-floor, piano—the colored 
men and women of the town have a chance to feel themselves a part 
of the community. It is a center of decent civic life now, not of evil: 
and its old owner, a man who has ruled the colored element in the 
town—who still does—is the club’s superintendent and supporter. 
The colored people—these big children, easily amused and easily 
aroused—are being given a chance, their chance at community life, 
too, by the Community Service of the War Camps. The colored clubs, 
too, will go on after the war if they are adequately supported now. 

These things are all for the soldiers and their friends, now. But 
when the war is over they will go back to the people, who have given 
them. The whole machinery, that is primarily, now, for the recreation 
and comfort of the soldiers— 

Well, one man of the Chamber of Commerce in this very town 
put it in a nutshell. The Chamber of Commerce had been discussing 
arrangements for the soldiers’ entertainment: the welcome into private 
houses, so generously given; the concerts and theatricals provided by 
a system as well-planned as many professional circuits; the com- 
munity dances, the baseball games, the army and navy clubs, the 
canteens run by the townswomen, the information bureau: all the 
fusion with community life that the War Camp Community Service 
directs. 

“If the Government’s taking all this trouble to make a healthy, 
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efficient army,” he demanded fiercely, “why aren’t we taking the same 
trouble to make healthy and efficient citizens?” 

Beginning to ask this question, the communities are finding the 
answer for themselves. The vitalization of the churches through their 
service to the soldiers; the talks on social hygiene that the Government 
is having given in the schools now; the entertainers carried from the 
towns to the soldiers, townsfolk singing and acting for them; the 
homes thrown open to the soldiers, so that they can make friends with 
the people of the towns near the camps as perhaps they never had a 
chance to make friends in their own home: the service to the visiting 
fathers and mothers by the fathers and mothers in the camp towns: 
the welcoming of the beneficial orders, from Elks to Odd Fellows, 
welcoming their members from two thousand miles away: the big 
community sings, where soldiers and townsfolk sing together the 
evening through— 

Why didn’t all these things happen before the boys were dressed 
in khaki? Why shouldn’t they go on happening after they come out 
of it and go back home? 

All over the land, wherever there are camps, the people are 
being shown by the War Camp Community Service how to reach out 
their hands to the soldiers. They are building a community life around 
the sons and brothers of people in other towns and cities. And in 
the doing of this they are learning the old, unlearned lesson: that 
they and the women whose sons they mother are sisters; that the 
lads who take the place in their love and service are in some mystical 
and, nevertheless, very real sense, their sons, too; that the people 
from other communities whom they make welcome are their kin. 
That we are all each other’s. That we belong. 

That beauty and brotherhood are at our very doors, not to be 
laughed away. 


TIMELESS 
HE brooding mother in me watches over you . . . caring for 
your little wants . . . soothing away the loneliness; 


The child in me clings to your hand—looks into your 
face—and dances by your side— 
And asks to go with you! 


Nina Butt. 

















AN ACCOUNT OF THE WORK OF THE 
COMMITTEE ON THE CLASSIFICATION OF 
SOLDIERS: BY MARGUERITE WILKINSON 


LTHOUGH every man in our army must be a soldier, 
every man must be today as much more than a soldier 
as it is possible for him to be. His knowledge, gained 
in the trade or profession which he has practised as a 
civilian, may be much needed in the army. Any ex- 

- perience, any skill which may be his, are more than 

likely to be utilized. 

To those who know little of the army, any soldier in khaki is just 
one of our boys, heroes all. Of course we realize that there are all 
the old kinds of military service and several new kinds—the tanks, 
the air, the gas and flame corps, for example. We all know that an 
army is composed of officers and men, and that officers, like the stars, 
“differ from one another in glory.” But further than that imagina- 
tion seldom carries us. We seldom realize that a modern army is an 
organization of men from all trades and professions, coéperating in 
the practice of most of these trades and professions, in order that a 
war may be won, and using these trades and professions for the nation 
under conditions that make it necessary for all to possess the addi- 
tional skill of fighting. A modern army is simply a Modern Indus- 


trial Civilization with tools in one hand, a sabre in the other, and one 
motive at heart. 


HE nation may ask the man who enters the army to carry a 
: pick as well as a rifle. He may be called upon to use a camera, 
to bake bread, to drive a truck, to teach English or mathematics, 
to curry horses or to look for bacteria on a slide under a microscope. 
And in an efficiently organized army he will be asked to do that thing 
for which his life as a civilian has best fitted him. This is necessarily 
true, because while it is expensive to train bunglers, it is economical 
to give to each man the job for which he is equipped by nature and 
experience. We cannot fight against Germany as we would have 
fought against the cave man. Our fullest efficiency of mind and 
muscle and character must oppose German efficiency. The men in 
the army must fight heroically. We all know that. But they must 
also work hard, often at the same tasks that have been theirs in times 
of peace. 

This is why the old haphazard way of selecting men for a given 
job on the spur of the moment is gone forever. “All who can drive 
trucks take one step front!” Such antiquated methods of getting 
work done will not serve in this death-grapple of millions. Too much 
skill would be utterly lost, too much personal power foolishly squan- 
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SORTING THE ENLISTED MEN 


dered. When we entered the war we knew that the English, with all 
their valor, had suffered greatly in the beginning of the war simply 
because they had no adequate system of classifying skill and person- 
ality in their army and no time to devise such a system and put it into 
effect. We have profited by our knowledge of their experience. And 
we may well be proud of our excellent system of classifying and rating 
the personnel of our army. 

About a year ago Secretary Baker, with a sense of the magnitude 
of the task of training the drafted men and getting them ready for 
service, created a civilian body called The Committee on the Classifi- 
cation of Personnel. At the head of this committee is Dr. Walter 
Dill Scott, for many years head of the Department of Philosophy at 
Northwestern University, and also the author of “The Psychology of 
Advertising” and “The Psychology of Public Speaking.” 

At the time of the declaration of war Dr. Scott was Director of 
the Bureau of Salesmanship Research at Carnegie Institute. When 
the Government sent out a form letter to practical psychologists ask- 
ing what they could suggest that would help in the great emergency 
Dr. Scott suggested the use of a scale rating the capacity of army 
officers, and this rating scale, an adaptation of his rating scale for 
salesmen, is the one now in use. He was appointed Director of the 
Committee. Associated with Dr. Scott in this work are other promi- 
nent psychologists, statisticians and specialists in job analysis. The 
Committee works under the jurisdiction of the Adjutant-General, 
as an advisory board, helping the army to put the new system of 
classification into effect and then withdrawing and letting the work 
be done by the proper military authorities. 


HE system of classification of soldiers which this Committee has 

worked out is a system which aims to get a full history of each 

recruit’s work in life. What has he done? What has he done 
best and what has he done well and what has he done poorly? Is the 
thing that he has done best a thing that the army must have done? 
These questions must be answered by the recruits themselves, and 
therefore the Committee has provided that each recruit be interviewed 
by a “personnel officer” or by a trained interviewer, soon after he 
goes to camp. The interviewer must be able to get full information 
as to a man’s capacity and as to his occupational history. 

The interviewer sets down on a card, called the Soldier’s Qualifi- 
cation Card, any facts that may have importance in dealing with the 
man as a soldier, or in placing him where he will be most valuable. 
On this card is a list of the trades and professions most important 
in the army. If the recruit is expert in any of these trades or pro- 
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SORTING THE ENLISTED MEN 


fessions the interviewer will check that one twice. If he has only a 
limited knowledge or ability in another trade or profession, the inter- 
viewer will check that one once. At the top of the card are numbers 
corresponding to the listed kinds of occupation. 

When the interviewer has learned all that can be learned he turns 
the card in to other men whose duty it is to classify it on the basis of 
the information recorded. These men affix little tabs to the numbers 
of the occupations in which the recruit is expert or moderately skilled, 
a green tab for the expert, a black tab for the journeyman, an orange 
tab for the apprentice—or, to say it in another way, green, black and 
orange indicate great skill, moderate skill and little skill, respectively, 
in the occupations checked off on the list. The cards are then filed, 
and at a moment’s notice it is possible to find ten expert plumbers, an 


oxy-acetylene welder or an administrative educator and send them 
where they are needed. 


TATISTICS, tabs, files of cards—there is nothing at all 
S romantic in reading or writing about them unless we realize the 
human meaning of it all! Each card is the record of a man’s 
life, his consuming ambition, his progress as a living, struggling human 
being. The card tells the story of the slow mastery of a task, of the 
injustice of the boss who let him out, of the resultant impatience with 
the old job, the feeling that “A fellow can’t make good at that sort 
of thing,” of the weeks or months of looking for new work of another 
kind—poverty and the using of savings, of the new job found and 
the year when the family had a good enough salary to purchase a 
Ford—the card tells such stories as these to all who have imagination 
enough to feel what is behind the statistics. The little green tab may 
mean a man’s first chance to use brain and body with the full energy 
of enthusiasm. The little green tab will be, for many a man, the best 
opportunity that life has ever given him! 

As for the interviews, all of the elements of romance can be felt 
in the things that men tell the interviewers, humor, pathos, surprise, 
adventure and aspiration. Not very long ago an interviewer with 
very little experience found himself face to face at his table with a 
brilliant young man. 

“What have you done for a living?” asked the interviewer. 

“T am a rabbi,” said the brilliant young man quietly. 

For some reason which is difficult to find the interviewer did not 
understand what was said, but he passed on to the next question. 

“Are you pretty good at it?” 

The rabbi replied modestly that he hoped so, that he always tried 
to do his duty. He was bewildered by the next question— 

“Well—how good? Could you handle five others?” 
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The rabbi replied that he thought he could, if it should be neces- 
sary; and they set it down to his credit that he was a green—which 
means expert—rabbi who could manage five others. The mistake was 
discovered by a trained interviewer. The interviewers are now care- 
fully trained so that such errors may be avoided. 


TRAINED interviewer, who had gone South to teach others 
A how to conduct these interviews, had the pleasure of discover- 
ing a man most valuable to the Government. He was a negro, 
with a firmly cut, intelligent face, who had given the whole of his life 
to the study of languages. He had never worked steadily at anything 
else, for he had a passion for human speech. He had worked, from 
time to time, as a waiter, and then, with a little money saved, had been 
wont to give all his time to the study of a new language until the 
money was gone. He spoke fluently in German, French, English, 
Flemish and Dutch, and could converse in Russian and Chinese. He 
is a valuable interpreter. 

The value of the whole system is well shown in a story told about 
a young man who enlisted in the regular army in the days when the 
system was only in effect in the national army. He was a tall, slim, 
attractive boy and he happened to be working rather ineffectually 
with a pick when an officer, passing through camp, took a fancy to 
him and began to talk with him. He discovered, quite by accident, 
that the lad had driven a truck, at one period in his career. He knew 
that truck drivers were urgently needed. He saw to it that the 
recruit was transferred. But that is only part of the story. When 
the new system for classifying personnel proved successful in the 
national army and was adopted by the regulars this same young man 
was interviewed. It was discovered that he was an expert chemist. 
He became an officer in the gas defense. 

Chemists, by the way, are very much in demand. They belong 
on the list of highly skilled and much needed men called, in army 
slang, “rare birds.” Whenever a “rare bird” is discovered by an 
interviewer in any camp in the country word is sent by wire to Wash- 
ington, so that the man’s services may be available wherever they are 
needed as soon as is humanly possible. Pigeon fanciers are “rare 
birds,” because they train the pigeons that carry messages, and also 
because more are needed than can be found. Other “rare birds” are 
the castor bean experts, who prepare oil for airplanes; meteorologists, 
who test currents of air for aviators; stenographers and telephone 
operators who speak German, for the difficult and dangerous work 
of intercepting German messages; mining experts, oxy-acetylene 
welders and many mechanics. Needs vary from month to month 
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according to the pressure of work. At this writing truck drivers are 
in demand. A little while ago the Government telegraphed to camps 
in all parts of the country for men who could teach higher mathematics 
to the young recruits in the artillery. 


HAT has already been said will give a very small idea of the 

bigness of the efficient modern system of classifying personnel. 

The country has not been content to stop with this, however, 
good as it is. And Uncle Sam has put into effect Dr. Scott’s rating 
scale for officers, so that we have a way of getting a very just idea 
of an officer’s ability. It is hardly necessary to explain it all in detail. 
It is sufficient to say that officers are rated by a number of their 
superiors—not by one—on several counts—physical qualities, intelli- 
gence, leadership, for example—and by comparison with other officers 
of their own grade. Averages are made of the number of points each 
officer gets from his superiors, who are rating him, and this average 
is a basis for promotion. 

All of these facts are most interesting, not only in their practical 
aspect, but in their personal aspect. ‘Those whose men are in the 
service may be very thankful for this system which saves the square 
peg from the round hole. A man who is drafted into the army need 
not necessarily feel that the years of preparation for his chosen work 
will not count, that all connection with the work he loved is severed, 
that he must perform in a bungling way tasks for which he is in no 
way fitted. He need not stop learning new things about his own job. 
He may keep the homely and creditable pride that belongs always 
to the good workman. The army into which Uncle Sam has called 
his sons is an army in which skill and personality will count. 


MEETING 


| yng leerneas edged against the sky, 
And drawing its blueness into his reed, 
Was your longing 
And I, the sky, swept up by his reed, 
Felt the melting, light-flamed breath of him, 
And tumbled out in sudden music. 
MaxweE.. BopENHEIM. 
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“BACK STAIRS”: BY EDITH UNGER 


HE front stairs were grand. They curved broadly up 
through the three stories of the Orphan Asylum, and 
they were waxed. Susie Mathews rubbed them down 
every morning; that was her work. She answered 
the doorbell, too. She was going to be a missionary, 
she had curly hair. It was very important to answer 

the door, especially on Board meeting days, when the Ladies 

came. The front stairs belonged to them and to the Matron. 

You never knew exactly when the Matron was coming up. 

She stepped deliberately on the edge of each stair, making no 

sound, and her eyes reached you long before she did. Going 

down, she made a curious double sound with the toe and heel of 
each foot. Her eyes were more terrible than anything in the world 
except her laugh. You never knew whether to laugh too. 

Each night when the children were assembled in the schoolroom 
for prayers, they waited anxiously for that double sound of her step 
echoing through the long hall outside, and the swish of her skirts as 
she entered the schoolroom from the back and with a word started the 
chant for the evening. 

Sometimes . . . oh! sometimes it wasn’t a psalm! Perhaps she 
would ask a question as she walked between the rows of desks and 
faced them. . . . 

“What have I always told you? Why aren’t you allowed to take 
books out of the library?” 

The reply came chanted monotonously. 

“Tt’s-against-the-rules-of-the-Home.” 

That was easy,—there were so many Rules not to do, and only’ 
one reason, and they would kneel for a long restless time, while she 
prayed with terrible earnestness to God about the girl who had hidden 
a book under her mattress. It seemed as though He must have white 
hair, too, and very black eyes, and eyebrows that were black and thick, 
and hands that looked soft and white until they caught you by the 
arm to shake you when you had broken a Rule. 

But if she waited until she faced them and began, 

“Be sure. . .” 

With fascinated eyes on hers they would take up the phrase, 

“|. . your-Sin-will-find-you-out!” 

A Sin! Oh! . . . there wasn’t any reason . . . it was very 
mixed up... . Sins. . . Rules . . . how could you know? 

. . God seemed very terrible when it was a Sin. 


HE side stairs joined the wings to the long halls and the Ladies’ 
rooms. They belonged to the children. There was the girls’ 
side, and the boys’ side. They were plain wood, scrubbed every 
Saturday morning and Tuesday afternoon. Those were the soup- 
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BACK STAIRS: A STORY 


dinner-days and clean-pinafore-days, too. Myrtle Harrow did the 
girls’ side, and Jansie Gilder the boys’. When Jansie scrubbed the 
steps her feet hung down pigeon-toed and the boys made fun. But 
she could run faster than anybody in the Home and she could get 
even with them. It was pretty exciting, doing the boys’ side. 

Myrtle Harrow was always getting punished for reading. Her 
grey eyes seemed always to be looking through,—through walls that 
hid the world outside, through stockings that had to be mended, and 
pinafores that had to be ironed, past the endless stream of girls going 
up and down her stairs, past their little meaningless talking, past what 
you were saying to her, into a world that was hers. Perhaps that was 
why the Matron’s sharp eyes followed her with more and more irrita- 
tion to the library. They saw countless holes that hadn’t been mended. 
And soft white fingers found dust, too, often on the intricate iron 
banisters of the girls’ stairs, and so Myrtle was punished. 

The back stairs were the fire-escape of the building, and were at 
the end of one of the wings. Only swinging doors separated them 
from the dormitories and the schoolroom and these were never locked. 

It was against the rules for anyone to go on the back stairs. 


ELLA MASTERS cleaned them. The Matron didn’t like 

Ll) her; she was always wondering. Then the Matron would laugh 

and tell her to get about her work and not ask questions. Once 

some big girls had their mouths washed out with soap for asking 

questions. After that she stopped asking, too, but often she would 
look as though she were going to. 

The Matron changed her work to the back stairs. It was a 
punishment to clean them. 

Della was pretty. 

One day Della was made into a big girl. 

There were two ways in which it could happen: either you came 
down to breakfast some morning and found your place set at the end 
of one of the long tables,—or else you talked to the Matron in her 
room, and your bed was moved up to the third floor girls’ dormitory. 

Della found her place set at the end of the long table. 

That same morning when she put on her clean pinafore, it felt 
too tight. It was one of the new ones the Sewing Ladies of the Board 
had just made. As she passed through the long hall to school, she 
saw herself in the big mirror, and as she marched into the schoolroom 
her shoulders drooped forward bit by bit, and her face looked as 
though she had done a Sin. 

Della’s bed was moved up to the big girls’ dormitory. 

One day the Matron told her to stand up straight. After that 
she told her often. 
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BACK STAIRS: A STORY 


Della tried on all of her pinafores, but they were all the same, 
and with sudden resolve she took them to the back stairs and cut and 
sewed, and put gathers where once had been severe plainness. But 
when clean-pinafore-day came she had to wear the one she had made. 
The Matron saw her and laughed for a long time when Della tried 
to say that the others were too tight. She made her put on a tight one. 

That night there were long prayers to God about children who 
were ungrateful to the kind Ladies of the Board; who deliberately 
destroyed what they had worked so hard to make for them. Then the 
Matron sent out to the side yard for a willow switch,—Della had to 
be punished for both Rules and Sins! 

After that she spent a great deal of time on the back stairs, sitting 
on the third landing, looking out of the window at the blank wall of 
the house next door. It was her work and she was allowed there. 


NE night she didn’t come down to supper. The children at her 
() table wondered. She had been in the playroom in the after- 

noon. She wasn’t sick. You were sick when you took Calomel 
all day and took Epsom salts the next morning; or else you were Con- 
tagious, and you were put in the Contagious ward and the Doctor 
came. Susie always knew about that. She answered the door. After 
supper, in the playroom, her manner, like the waxed surfaces of the 
front stairs, reflected the knowing nods and mysterious smiles of the 
Ladies who passed up and down them. . . . Della must be Conta- 
gious and Sussie kept importantly ready to answer a summons. 

At prayers the Matron’s eyes were blacker than ever before as 
she drew her heavy brows together; her hands were softer, whiter, as 
she grasped a ruler to emphasize a question on the desk. 

“What have I always told you? Why are you not allowed to go 
on the back stairs?” 

“Tt’s-against-the-rules-of-the-Home!” 

Della was not in prayers . . . but it was her work! 

“What have I always told you? ‘Be sure... .” 

. . . Your-sin-will-find-you-out! ” 

“What happens to children who break the rules?” 

“Punished!” 

The reply came tensely, and they watched her anxiously. . . . 
It must be very bad if she asked them that question! 

The Matron’s voice cut like the willow switch when she repeated 
the phrase after them, and talked to God about children who disobey 
and go on the back stairs. Their eyes were drawn to the swinging 
doors; doors that were never still; doors swayed by the slightest 
draught which made the black crack between them widen with un- 
known terror behind. 
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With self-conscious effort they crowded around the Matron’s door 
to bid her “good night,” but as she passed through them, her brows 
still drawn together, they shrank back; and as she entered her room 
they heard Della in there crying,—crying as no child had ever cried 
before,—as they didn’t know a child could cry. 

That night, those who slept nearest the back stairs crept up to 
sleep with someone near the front, and quite late those who couldn’t 
sleep heard Della being led to the Contagious ward, still crying. 

The children filed down to breakfast solemnly. You never knew 
. . . When someone was Contagious. Once a big girl had died, and 
they had to pray that they might go to Heaven like her. She had 
looked white like the Matron’s hands. The Matron . . . and God 

. and Heaven... 

Myrtle looked most solemn, but she was just thinking. The 
Matron told her sharply that she was to change from the girls’ side 
to the back stairs after breakfast. 

Susie sat on the landing of the front stairs hugging her knees. 
She didn’t have to do her work right away. The Matron was in the 
telephone room. She had been there the longest time and Susie was 
to keep everybody away. It was very important, and she wouldn’t 
even let anyone look over the banisters. Jansie made faces at her and 
called her names, but Susie closed her eyes and shut her mouth primly. 
Jansie was the worst girl in the Home . . . she got the names from 
the boys’ side. 


HEN Susie was rubbing down her steps a Lady of the Board 

came in her automobile, and with her, a strange man. The 

Matron called him “Doctor.” He wasn’t the measles doctor, 
and he wasn’t the scarlet fever doctor, and he wasn’t the vaccination 
doctor. They took Della and all her things away with them. Her 
eyes were red. Susie ran to tell. It was good to have something 
to tell. 

Myrtle began at the top of the back stairs. At the first landing 
she sat down to think. It was so quiet. There were no girls passing 
up and down. She sat cross-legged on the landing with her chin in 
her hands, looking out of the window at the blank wall of the house 
next door, and thought and thought, about books and things. . . . 
A slow heavy step coming up from the basement brought her quickly 
back to sweeping. It was the cook. Her arms were red and her apron 
was all greasy where she had touched the stove. She stopped and 
talked, and what she said was different,—not like what the girls said, 
nor the Ladies on Board meeting days. Then the laundress came 
down and she talked, too. It was breaking a Rule to talk to them, 
but on the back stairs . . . 
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Myrtle sat down suddenly on the next landing and rocked back 
and forth, her grey eyes shining. It was like her books! They said 
things . . . perhaps not quite, but almost like books, and they were 
real! It was her world come true back there! 

After a long time she remembered her work. How quiet it was! 
As she swept past the schoolroom she heard voices reciting. She had 
missed school! Was that a Rule or a Sin? Perhaps if she did her 
ironing it might be only a Rule. 

Down in the laundry she ironed pinafores until her cheeks got red 
and her shoulders were tired; but she smiled shyly at the laundress. 
she knew . . . she belonged . . . she was people. 

Toward noon the painter-men who were doing the house came 
down for dinner. They laughed and talked with the laundress, and 
Myrtle’s eyes smiled as she smoothed the gingham. She hadn’t re- 
membered before that they talked. They belonged, too. 

The janitor came through carrying a suitcase; and when they 
saw him, some of them laughed; but the laundress was angry, and 
said things to him about the back stairs. Had he broken a Rule? 
He put his suitcase down, and he looked very angry, and said that 
if they lived there and passed a peach like that every day, they 
wouldn’t blame him. And then he went out and shut the door hard. 
Then they looked at Myrtle and talked like her books again. It was 
very wonderful! 

That night at prayers Myrtle was sent to bed after supper for 
a week. She had broken a Rule. But her grey eyes looked past the 
Matron,—through the black crack of the swinging doors,— it no longer 
held terror. Morning after morning stretched out before her, a 
glorious path that led through countless sweepings and dustings and 
punishments, to her world. 
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THE SONG OF THE SHIPBUILDER: BY 
LOUIS K. ANSPACHER 


Written for the National Service Section of the United States 
hipping Board, and dedicated to the men in the ship trades) 











E work in the oldest stuff in the world— 
Water and iron and fire and air, 
And the courage of men with a flag unfurled, 
To build a bridge from here over there. 


With a fleet of ships we'll span the sea, 


To carry supplies to you in France— 
Guns and food and T. N. T. 


And whatever you need for the big advance. 





And what’s the difference where we work— 

At a bench with a hammer, or a trench at the front? 
We're all of us needed and will not shirk; 

So to Hell with delays! Count us in at the hunt. 





And what’s the difference how we fight— 
With blood or money, labor or guns? 

We'll keep the bridge building day and night, 
Till we trestle the sea to get to the Huns. 


And what’s the difference where you are? 
We're all on the job with a will to win: 

So, boys, do your bit with your gun in the war; 
We're doing our bit with the rivet-machine. 


We'll keep the bridge building night and day; 
We'll speed up ahead of the submarine. 

We'll build to you, boys, so keep ’em at bay; 
We're doing our bit with the rivet-machine. 


Boys, keep up your courage, we’re getting to you, 
Khaki or overalls, count us all in— 

Knapsacks or dinner-pails, we’re fighting too, 
And doing our bit with the rivet-machine. 


In camp or the shipyard we all of us swear 

That the hope we are building will span to Berlin; 
We're all of us soldiers to do or to dare; 

And we're doing our bit with the rivet-machine. 
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LAKE WORTH AT TWILIGHT: WHERE OUR 
RETURNED WOUNDED MEN WILL FIND 
PEACE AND HEALTH 


aA ie aml) ) EL ERE the dawn comes up like thunder, and the flying 
era) fishes play is quite as vivid a picture of Lake Worth 
ue, as Kipling meant it to be of “China ’cross the Bay.” 
And the lovely gleaming fish that dance and fly over 
H Lake Worth seem also to epitomize that all-pervading 
} sense of joy and vigor that predominates in this par- 
ticular wonder-spot of Florida. 


You cannot associate with Nature formally and get a real sense 
of her beauty and companionship any more than you can with people. 
I have driven along the edge of Lake Worth and across the bridge 
connecting Palm Beach and West Palm Beach many times without 
any vivid sense of the loveliness of the blue waters of Lake Worth 
and the deep green mysterious shores that touch the blue and then 
sink away into the jungle. 

It is a part of the scheme of The Convalescing Club for America’s 
Returned Wounded and Shell-Shock Men to bring this beautiful lake 
to their very doors. The villas where the men will live are perhaps 
not a hundred rods from the shore. The men will only have to cross 
the road and a tiny park filled with palms to reach the wharf where 
the motor boats lie and where the sail-boats anchor at twilight. And 
the very steps of the Clubhouse where the men may dine and meet 
and have interesting companionship disappear in the clear blue water 
of the lake. The whole idea of building this Clubhouse at Palm 
Beach was to bring to our wounded men a sense of surpassing beauty, 
and the peace that such beauty in Nature gives. 

So the Clubhouse and the villas were built in such a way as to 
bring about the very sense of intimacy with the ocean and the lake 
and the great mysterious jungle that could not be accomplished if all 
these places had to be visited in the usual formal fashion. 

A whole fleet of little yachts are being brought together for the 
men who love sailing, and, for others who are not strong enough to 
be quite keen for the sport, the motor boats await their order with 
captains who know the lake and the beautiful Indian River beyond, 
and who could take the men traveling for a day at a time if it hap- 
pened to be the thing their hearts craved. 

My real understanding of Lake Worth as one gets to understand 
a friend was a trip of an hour or so one wonderful twilight at Palm 
Beach. We started in a motor boat, as there was not wind enough 
for a sail, just as the sun was going down “like thunder,” against a 
flaming orange background, and great smoking torches pouring up 
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AN EGRET STANDING AT 
THE EDGE OF THE LAKE AT 
MOONLIGHT: THIS SCENE 
WAS REPEATED DOZENS OF 
TIMES ALONG THE EDGE OF 
THE BEAUTIFUL LAKE AS WE 
PASSED BY IN THE LITTLE 
MOTOR BOAT: AND THE EF- 
FECT OF THE SNOWY DELI- 
CATE BIRD, THE DEEP-GREEN 
OF THE PALMETTOS AND 
PALMS, THE ALMOST AME- 
THYST COLOR OF THE WATER 
IN WHICH THE EGRET STOOD 
ALL MADE UP ONE OF THOSE 
WONDERFULLY BRILLIANT 
POSTER DESIGNS THAT ARE 
ENJOYED AT SO MANY AN- 
GLES IN THE VICINITY OF 
PALM BEACH. 


A SUNSET ON LAKE WORTH IN WHICH THE MARVELOUS CONTRAST OF BLACK CLOUDS AND FLAM- 
ING RED SKY IS REFLECTED IN THE CLEAR WATERS OF THE LAKE: 


AGAINST THESE BRILLIANT SUNSETS AFFORDS MANY LOVELY TROPIC PICTURES: 
THE VILLAS OF THE CONVALESCING CLUB. 
























THE OUTLINING OF PALMS 


A VIEW FROM 











PEACE AND HEALTH FOR OUR SOLDIERS AND SAILORS 


back of the jungle at the edge of the lake. A sunset that was like 
an army with triumphant banners, and then, suddenly, as we moved 
out into the clear blue waters, all of the color in the torches went out 
and the flame died down, and all the sky from the shore to the great 
arch overhead turned rose and violet, reflecting these colors into the 
depths of the lake. Then the flying fishes began to play. Suddenly 
they would shoot up six, eight and ten feet and fall softly back, so 
many of them that they seemed to be in a frenzied dance over the 
violet sheen of the twilight waters. Sometimes they would fly so 
close to the boat that it would seem impossible they would not fall on 
the deck. 

As the twilight deepened we circled the lake nearer the shore, 
passing spots of beauty, picturesque and arresting beyond words, 
great clumps of cocoanut palms with a carpeted floor of palmettoes 
and shrub oaks. And, moving with stately grace, as though fitting 
into the picture, were blue herons and white herons and the flitting 
white egret, which is now protected along this Lake, thanks to the 
humanity of the bird lovers of America. 

These wonderful Florida birds seemed scarcely conscious of our 
presence until we disturbed them with talking or laughing or the too 
heavy sound of the machinery of our boat. I could imagine a sail-boat 
in a light wind drifting by and leaving these lovely creatures of the 
shore quite unruffled and unconscious of human presence. 

Further on in an inlet which we did not approach we saw the 
outline of a flock of pelicans lifting their strange wings as they moved 
restlessly about on the shore like grotesque sketches of birds. They 
were lovely on the wing but strangely humorous when resting at the 
edge of the jungle. The Cardinal bird was there, too, at twilight as 
though a flash of the sunset were trailing across the green edge of 
the shore, and the mocking-birds were giving a wonderful concert in 
which we seemed to hear the sound of every bird singer of the tropics, 
beautiful or hideous as the whim of this vaudeville singer of the 
jungle dictated. 

The night comes very slowly over Lake Worth, very gently, and 
as we drifted by the deep woods growing more and more silent, and 
strange and menacing, as we saw the blue and grey birds preening 
themselves for sleep, as the violet overhead turned grey and the 
waters soft blue, the peace of the early evening seems exquisite and 
healthful and kind beyond words to describe. I could think of no 
health potion that could more wholely save the minds and spirits of 
war-weary men than the drifting on this lovely bit of water at twilight, 
with all nature very close and very intimate and with the balm of heal- 
ing on the wings of the wind. 
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REBUILDING DEVASTATED FRANCE WITH 
THE OLD BEAUTY AND THE OLD TRADI- 
TIONS 


Ade gall) HLEN I left France in the summer of nineteen-four- 
ere) teen, two days before the war broke out, and travelled 
ee past miles and miles of beautiful farmland country, 
lovely little villages with thatched roofs covered with 
flowers, rose and blue; with old concrete walls hidden 
under ripening espalier fruit, with contented, pros- 
perous peasants at work in the gardens and on the 
farmlands, and children healthy and quaint and gentle, playing, as one 
passed by close to the village, I felt that I had never seen so beautiful 
a home land—so prosperous, so peaceful, people so ready to make 
life useful to themselves and to others! 

A few days before I left Paris I had been visiting up in Grez, 
that marvelous little French town where Robert Louis Stevenson 
spent happy days and met the woman he loved so well and who did 
so much to make his life a wonderful one. It was in the Hotel Chevil- 
lon, where Mrs. Osbourne was spending the summer with her two 
children, that Stevenson passed by one evening and, glancing in the 
windows, saw the merry group of friends, and later as he passed again, 
suddenly, on a whimsical impulse—through which he often did such 
lovely things—he bounded in the window, introduced himself and be- 
came one of the group that were his devoted friends until his death. 

I can think of nothing more lovely than Grez in July—the shin- 
ing Loing River passing under the century-old stone bridge and by 
the little Chevillon garden, the narrow streets bordered with old con- 
crete houses, and through the streets peasants in blue blouses; at 
twilight young girls with their lovers, and always flocks of swallows 
whirling by the old church, over the beautiful mauve and pink gardens 
of the Delias’, in and out the narrow lanes, swooping from church 
tower to street so swiftly that one could scarcely escape them, and 
whirling up again and away as only snow clouds can in wild winter 
storms. In the old hotel which Childe Hassam has painted so charm- 
ingly, artists were working at their leisure, when we were there. 
Lloyd Osbourne was spending the summer to renew the memories of 
his childhood and bring it to the happy consciousness of his lovely 
bride. William Faversham and his wife had brought their two chil- 
dren to see the gentle town and lovely garden. A more peaceful, 
beautiful few days could not be imagined. 





E were two days out at sea when word came that war had been 

declared. And now, when I hear the accounts of the surging 

of great armies over kind and lovely France, of her beautiful 
villages being torn up by machine guns, of her fine woods being made 
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All illustrations in this article used 
through courtesy of Ernest Flam- 
marian, Paris. 
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A FARMHOUSE IN NORTH FLANDERS MODELLED ALONG THE OLD LINES THE CENTURIES 
HAVE FOUND SUITED TO THIS CLIMATE: THE FIRST FLOOR IS GIVEN UP TO THE HOME 
ROOMS AND THE GRANARIES: THE UPPER FLOOR IS USED EXCLUSIVELY FOR THE STOR 
AGE OF FODDER: THE BUILDING IS HALF-TIMBER CONSTRUCTION WITH THE WOOD SHOW 
ING THROUGH THE CLAY VERY SLIGHTLY: THE BUILDINGS ARE SO ARRANGED THAT THE 
HOUSE IS QUITE ISOLATED, AND, LIKE ALL THE FLANDERS HOUSES, FACES SOUTH 
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THIS IS A TYPE COMMON TO THE FARMS OF ARTOIS: THE HOUSE ITSELF AND THE OUT 
HOUSES ARE ARRANGED TO FORM THREE SIDES OF A COURT: THE PAVED COURT HAS A 

FIREPLACE IN THE MIDDLE: AT THE LEFT OF THE COURT ARE A SMALL BAKERY AND . 
SLAUGHTER HOUSE: AT THE RIGHT IS THE GRANARY AND THE STABLE: IT IS HALF-TIM- | 
BER CONSTRUCTION WITH A THATCHED ROOF, ON WHICH FLOWERS GROW. 














A TYPE OF ANCIENT FARMHOUSE WHICH WILL BE RECONSTRUCTED IN PICARDY, THE 
DATE OF THE MODEL OF THIS HOUSE IS FIFTEENTH CENTURY: IT WILL BE ENLARGED AND 
BROUGHT UP TO DATE IN THE MATTER OF COMFORT, ALTHOUGH THE STYLE WILL REMAIN 
UNCHANGED: THE BUILDINGS CIRCLE AROUND A LARGE COURT, THE ENTRANCE TO WHICH 
IS SHOWN IN THIS PICTURE: STONE AS WELL AS HALF-TIMBER CONSTRUCTION ARE USED 
IN THE PICARDY FARMHOUSES. 





THE FARMHOUSES IN ILE DE FRANCE, NEAR SOISSONS, ARE BUILT EXCLUSIVELY OF STONE: 
IN A VILLAGE THERE ARE USUALLY THREE OR FOUR LARGE FARMHOUSES SURROUNDED BY 


THE SMALL FARMERS’ HOUSES: THIS MODEL WILL BE REBUILT IN THE ILE DE FRANCE 
SECTION. 
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A TYPE OF HOUSE OFTEN SEEN IN THE CHAMPAGNE DISTRICT, WHICH WILL BE i 
USED AS A MODEL FOR THE RECONSTRUCTION WORK: ALWAYS OF HALF-TIMBER CON 
STRUCTION WITH THE TIMBER MUCH IN EVIDENCE, AND USUALLY SEVERAL STORIES 
HIGH. 





A HALF-TIMBER CONSTRUCTION FARMHOUSE IN THE MARNE: THE FOUNDATIONS OF THESE 
MARNE HOUSES ARE USUALLY OF STONE: THE FIRST FLOOR IS USED FOR THE LIVING 
ROOMS AND THE SECOND FLOOR FOR GRANARIES: THIS MODEL TO BE USED FOR NEW 
HOUSES. 
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ALTHOUGH MANY OF THE HOUSES IN THE MEUSE ARE OF CLAY, THIS ILLUSTRATION OF A 
PRACTICAL FARMHOUSE IS BUILT ENTIRELY OF STONE WITH TILE ROOF: THE LIVING ROOMS, 
STABLES AND GRANARIES ARE ALL ON THE FIRST FLOOR AROUND AN INSIDE COURT: THE LIVING 
ROOMS FOR THE GRANDPARENTS ARE AT THE LEFT AND FOR THE CHILDREN AT THE RIGHT 
THE ANIMALS ARE HOUSED PROMISCUOUSLY WITH THE FAMILY 





THIS SHOWS A GROUP OF LITTLE FARMHOUSES IN THE VOSGES: EACH LIVING ROOM IS 
ON THE STREET AND THE KITCHEN FRONTS ON THE COURT: THE SLEEPING ROOMS ARE 
ON THE FLOOR ABOVE: THE LONG LOW ROOFS OFTEN COVER THE COURT AS WELL AS THE 
HOUSE: THE DOORWAYS ARE OF STONE, AS ARE THE ARCHES OF THE WINDOWS: A 
GREAT CENTRAL CHIMNEY SERVES FOR THE SMOKING OF HAM: THIS TYPE WILL BE RE 
BUILT FOR THE VOSGES REFUGEES. 








REBUILDING DEVASTATED FRANCE 


into nests of German fighters, of her splendid churches made a heap 
of ruins to satisfy German vanity, of her men gone forever, her women 
destroyed, her children orphans, of whole villages of beauty and 
joy and thrift wiped out, I can scarcely remember the France of that 
last July. Great walls of flame, showers of bullets, vast clouds of 
gas shut me away from the country that so filled my heart with inef- 
fable peace. 


I have said to myself over and over again—it is not possible that 
France can be so destroyed; it is not possible that her beautiful coun- 
tryside and picturesque villages can forever be left miles of devasta- 
tion. And when I came across a beautiful book called “The Home 
for the Countries of France,” in which I found that a man called 
‘Leandre Vaillat had given months, if not years, of his life to the study 
of old France, the history, the ways of the people, the architecture; 
studying them with loving intelligence and appreciation for the work 
of reconstructing old France for the French people, I felt the first 
release from mourning over wounded France that had come to me 
since the beginning of the war. I do not mean, of course, the wounded 
French people, those incredibly splendid men and women, because 
their heroism brings its own reward and compensation, but the hurt 
land had seemed irredeemable. 

And now Leandre Vaillat tells us that, with the help of André 
Ventre, one of France’s chief architects, he has arranged a wonderful 
collection of designs of farmhouses for the devastated regions, for 
Flanders, north and south, for Artois, for Picardy, that lovely coun- 
try of rarely beautiful villages; for Ile de France, that has been over- 
run with fighting armies again and again; for Aisne with her low 
stone villages and flower-covered roofs that lie close to rich farm- 
land; for Champagne, with her lost churches and destroyed farm- 
houses; for the Marne, for Alsace and Lorraine, for all the country 
that is this moment being swept by the heavy rain of destruction. 

These men have designed homes for the people, homes fashioned 
after the kind they have always lived in, homes to be built of the ma- 
terial of the land in which they are erected. M. Vaillat has written 
at length in a charming pamphlet—published by Ernest Flammarion 
of Paris—about the kind of people who live in these devastated prov- 
inces, the kind of homes they are accustomed to, why they have built 
them of certain materials, and why they have designed them in cer- 
tain forms. M. Vaillat knows this country, knows the people by 
heart—truly by heart! He knows that the most wonderful and elab- 
orate mansions built in Picardy or Artois for the farm-folks could 
not bring them joy. When the refugees pour back to the heart-break- 
ing scenes left by the destructive Huns who are forced out of these 
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REBUILDING DEVASTATED FRANCE 


provinces, they will come back longing for their own kind of homes, 
their own ways of life, their own opportunities for social intercourse— 
if such intercourse is ever again conceivable. 


N planning houses for this region of France M. Vaillat and M. 

Ventre have studied the old ways and the old designs. For in- 

stance, in Flanders the half-timber construction scarcely shows 
through the clay, and the deep thatched roof carries a border of tiles 
and the pathways are of stone, and every farmhouse will be planned 
to have its little soup garden as well as the little houses for chickens 
and pigs. In Artois the thatched roof carries no tile at the edge, the 
houses are completely built of clay, and the little out-houses for the 
animals are detached from the living house. The houses for Picardy 
will be all of stone or stone and half-timber construction, and they will 
be built around inner courts, and the roofs will carry a line of tile 
along the ridge. And, of course, for Ile de France we find stone 
almost everywhere and thatched roofs that will blossom with flowers, 
we hope, the first year. In Champagne the houses will somehow carry 
a hint of Switzerland, several stories high in design and roofs that are 
supported by great rafters. In Alsace and Lorraine we will find 
a combination of stone and half-timber and an inner court and beauti- 
ful stone arches that lead to the court. 


In every case the thought back of the designing of these houses 
is to make architecture what M. Vaillat calls regionale—that is, an 
architecture suited to the region. An exhibition of these designs was 
given in the Galleries Manzi and met with the greatest enthusiasm 
from French architects, artists and builders. Of all the reconstruction 
work that France is planning, and which passes all bounds in wis- 
dom and financial aid, nothing seems to me to suggest greater hap- 
piness for the people who have suffered personally from the war—the 
women, old men and children—than this reconstruction of devastated 
France along the lines of the greatest understanding of the people 
themselves. Probably no people in the world have greater love of 
their land—Le Pays—than the French people. No comfort or lux- 
ury, no elaborate organization could in any way atone to them for a 
change in the old ways that have been traditional with them and to 
which they are absolutely born and bred. We have the great good 
fortune to be able to present with this article reproductions of some 
of the most beautiful designs, that are typical of the intelligent, kindly 
understanding work which is being done by thes two lovers of France 
—Leandre Vaillat and Andre Ventre. 











UNIFORMS WHICH THE AMERICAN WOMEN 
HAVE ADOPTED FOR THEIR WAR WORK 


1 2 Vai PPROPRIATENESS is the foundation upon which 
ry vy the art of dress develops. ‘Trailing laces and silver 
a. 7 | slippers for the dance; short tweeds and hob-nailed 
awe boots for the mountain climber; khaki and long white 
o_| | @prons for the war worker! How charming is the 
: sight of each in its place, and how discordant is any 
reversal of that order. From the very beginning of civilization 
women have been taught to regard themselves as decorative objects. 
It has been considered a duty for them to dress with a view to 
pleasing the eye. Expediency has never been given the first con- 
sideration. This war, however, like a magician’s wand, is undoing 
the slow work of the ages, changing the ideals of both women and 
men in the twinkling of an eye. 

Women are throwing aside their garments designed for alluring 
effect upon the eye of the beholder in favor of those built stoutly for 
efficient service and sanely for practical wear. The spirit of war 
finds an echo in women’s costumes as well as in myriad other im- 
portant and trivial things. Common sense in dress is now looked 
upon as a virtue instead of an aesthetic mistake. The first considera- 
tion of the woman war worker is not whether she will look well in . 
her costume, but, will it be serviceable, will it announce to all beholders 
the fact that she is honored by being permitted to serve her country. 

The uniforms of the women war workers are badges of the highest 
order. Never has a diamond coronet been worn with greater pride 
than the metal insignia “U. S.” at the collar of a woman war worker. 

Emily Burbank, in discussing the decorative art of women’s 
dress, says that every dress should be designed with the thought of 
the background against which the costume is to be worn. The back- 
ground of women’s service uniforms is war, war of the most terrible 
kind. How unseemly any attempt to make the costume pleasing to 
the eye at the oe of serviceability. Many of the uniforms of the 
women war workers have been inexcusably hideous, and there is no 
need for this. The newer designs are full of charm and it is safe to 
say that women never looked more attractive than when arrayed in 
the trim, neat and serviceable uniforms of the Red Cross and the 
various motor corps. 

Thousands of girls in France and England are working in shape- 
less overalls; yet, because these are practical, they wear them proudly. 
Many are dressed in uniforms, smart as the most skilled tailor can 
make them. "Women street-car conductors, taxi and cab drivers, 
police-women and letter carriers have chosen to wear uniforms that 
will give them the greatest facility of motion and the utmost service- 
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AMERICAN WOMEN’S UNIFORMS FOR WAR WORK 





ability, that may be worn through storm and ofttimes for days at a 
stretch, when they are unable to change, clean or press them. All 
such positions affect the length of the skirt, quality of material, 
strength of shoe and size of cap. Women who have worn short skirts, 
which permit them such delightful freedom, will go back with reluc- 
tance to the skirt that clings, impeding every movement, which does 
not permit a joyous swinging stride. 

N the bulletin issued by the American Red Cross, to the women 
who are about to enter that service, we read that the wearing of 
uniforms is optional, but that it has been discovered that the em- 

ployment of simple uniforms is desirable for hygienic and other valid 
reasons; with this in view, they are being adopted. As Red Cross 
workers throughout the United States adopt a uniform, it will become 
recognized everywhere as the official dress of the Red Cross. Wearers 
should, therefore, be impressed with the necessity of dignified conduct, 
since any lack of dignity on their part will reflect not only upon the 
individual, but upon the Red Cross itself. The right to wear the 
uniform carries with it an assumption of responsibility for the organ- 
ization: the abuse of such responsibility may be punished by with- 
drawing the uniform permit. 

Red Cross workers on surgical dressings are distinguished by 
arm bands which indicate the different divisions of work, such as 
“knitting,” “garments,” “surgical dressings,” and so forth. Long 
white aprons, fastened at the back, serviceable (and who can say that 
they are not becoming?), with three-inch wide belts, two pockets and 
a Red Cross worn at the base of the neck, is the distinguishing badge 
of those who work in this department. A long grey coat of whipcord, 
or Oxford cloth with invertible box-plait, leather puttees me close 
fitting cap with a Red Cross as its only ornament, distinguishes the 
motor service division. The canteen worker wears an apron similar 
to the workroom garment, except it is horizon blue and worn with 
a white collar and cuffs and a blue veil. 

Necessity has led to the creation of some identification by which 
troop train commanders may readily recognize an officially authorized 
American Red Cross Canteen Worker. The insignia adopted is a 
red cross on a white shield with the letters “A. R. C. Canteen Worker” 
in blue across its face. These shields are worn conspicuously on hat, 
cuff or collar of the uniform, apron or coat. All troop train com- 
manders are instructed to look for this badge of service. 


ARIOUS materials have been tried out that would have the 

V appearance and the serviceability of khaki, khaki itself being 
reserved for the Army. Serge, whipcord, corduroy, denim, 
canvas, jean, twill and broadcloth have been tested with fair degrees 
of success. Dark browns, blues and greys are the favorite shades, 
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CHIEF YEOMAN’S COSTUME 
WORN BY MISS_- LORETTA 
WALSH, THE FIRST WOMAN 
TO ENLIST IN THE UNITED 
STATES NAVY: THE YEO- 
MAN’S DUTY IS TO HELP IN 
THE ENROLLMENT OF THE RE- 
CRUITS FOR NAVAL SERVICE. 
SHOWN AT THE RIGHT. 


Uniforms made by Best & Co. 


OVERSEAS UNIFORM OF THE 
WOMEN WORKING WITH THE Y. M. 
C. A.: THE SUIT IS OF GREYISH 
GREEN WHIPCORD AND THE CAPE 
IS DARK GREEN: THE INSIGNIA IS 
THE RED TRIANGLE ON A COPEN- 
HAGEN BLUE GROUND: THIS UNI 
FORM IS SHOWN AT THE LEFT. 
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CANTEEN’ SERVICE IN- 
DOOR UNIFORM OF THE 
RED CROSS IS SHOWN BE.- 
LOW: THE APRON IS HORI- 
ZON BLUE WORN WITH 
WHITE COLLAR AND CUFFS 
AND HORIZON BLUE VEIL: 
THE RED CROSS TWO 
INCHES SQUARE IS WORN 
AT THE NECK: THE IN- 
SIGNIA ON THE CUFFS AND 
CAP IS NOW WORN BY ALL 
CANTEEN WORKERS. 



















OUTDOOR UNIFORM OF 
THE RED CROSS CANTEEN 
WORKER IS SHOWN ABOVE: 
OVERCOAT IS OF GREY 
WHIPCORD: ANY DARK 
COAT MAY BE_ SUBSTI- 
TUTED PROVIDED THE 
CANTEEN SHIELD IS WORN 
ALSO: CAP IS CLOSE FIT- 
TING GREY CLOTH ON THE 
GENERAL ORDER OF THE 
ROYAL FLYING CORPS: 
FOR SUMMER USE A PLAIN 
BLUE OR BLACK SAILOR 
HAT IS SUBSTITUTED. 





WORK ROOM UNIFORM 
OF RED CROSS WORKER ON 
SURGICAL DRESSINGS IS 
SHOWN BELOW: A LONG 
WHITE APRON WITH TWO 
POCKETS, CUT WITH 
EITHER “V” OR SQUARE 
NECK, IS WORN OVER THE 
ORDINARY STREET COS. 
TUME: THIS APRON IS 
ONLY WORN ON DUTY: 
THE VEIL IS RED, WHITE 
OR DARK BLUE, ACCORD- 
ING TO RANK: A RED CROSS 
IS ALWAYS WORN ON A 
SMALL WHITE SHIELD IN 
THE CENTER OF THE FORE- 
HEAD BAND. 














‘ 
SALVATION ARMY WORK: 
ER IS SHOWN AT THE 
RIGHT MAKING PIES IN 
FRANCE FOR THE AMERI 
CAN SOLDIER BOYS’ “— 
LIGHT: THE WOMEN 
WORKERS, CLOSE TO THE‘ 
FRONT, WEAR HELMETS TO 
PROTECT THEM AGAINST } 
SHRAPNEL AND ARE ALSOG 
PROVIDED WITH GAS 
MASKS. 


ABOVE IS THE UNIFORM 
OF A Y. W. C. A. WORKER: 
IT IS GREYISH BLUE 
CLOTH: THE INSIGNIA IS 
BLUE WITH BLACK BAR 
AND GOLD LETTERS. THE 
COAT IS DISTINGUISHED 
BY ITS LARGE, USEFUL 
POCKETS: IN WINTER A 
HEAVY CAPE IS WORN. 





UNIFORM OF SALVATION 
ARMY WAR WORKER SHOWN 
ABOVE PRESCRIBED BY GEN 
ERAL PERSHING: THE LETTERS 
“U. S.” ARE ON ONE SIDE OF THE 
COLLAR AND “S. A.” ON THE 
OTHER. 
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UNIFORM OF MOTOR 
DRIVER OF THE NATIONAL 
LEAGUE FOR WOMEN’S 
SERVICE SHOWN AT THE 
LEFT: SUIT IS OLIVE DRAB 
CLOTH, NORFOLK JACKET 
AND SHORT SKIRT, CLOSE 
FITTING CAP, LEATHER 
PUTTEES AND LEATHER 
BELT. 





Courtesy of Franklin Simon & 
Co. 


CANTEEN WORKERS OF 
THE NATIONAL LEAGUE 
FOR WOMEN’S SERVICE 
WEAR A BLUE CHAMBRAY 
APRON WITH WHITE LIN 
EN CAP: THIS PHOTO 
GRAPH WAS TAKEN IN THE 
CANTEEN AT THE PELHAM 
BAY NAVAL TRAINING 
STATION. 











AMERICAN WOMEN’S UNIFORMS FOR WAR WORK 


because they are inconspicuous, serviceable and sometimes becoming. 
Every big office building has its especial uniform for its women eleva- 
tor operators and starters. Women in munition factories wear either 
trousers or overalls, with sleeves rolled up, for there must be nothing 
flying to catch in the machinery. The farmerettes’ costumes are gen- 
erally blue galatea or denim made with bloomers and close-fitting 
waist all in one piece. The street uniform of most of the workers is a 
short skirt, Norfolk jacket, leggings and close-fitting cap. The dif- 
ferent organizations and societies are distinguished by a badge or 
shoulder strap with the distinguishing insignia of their special order. 


HE women in France, in the canteens of the Y. M. C. A., have 

done splendid service, one of them having just received official 

commendation for her work. A letter from one of these women 
workers says that in Paris one sees only uniforms and mourning. The 
Y¥. M. C. A. women war workers’ uniforms are of grey whipcord 
with French blue collars, ties, scarves and hats. In Paris they wear 
white shirts; in the field, blue ones. Pinafores are of blue chambray 
and on special “dress up” occasions they wear bright flowered chintz 
ones. The hut pinafores have little white collars and cuffs; bright 
cretonne aprons are used for dress occasions. ‘The capes are of grey- 
green cloth with blue collars; the insignia is the red triangle. The 
uniform is recognized and honored by all, and occasionally is saluted 
by the officers, much to the delight of the workers. 

The merchants in this country have taken great interest in pro- 
ducing designs and obtaining materials that will make the women’s 
uniforms both beautiful and serviceable. The leading shops of New 
York City are doing good war service by making these uniforms for 
less than cost, going to great trouble in the matter of fitting. Farmer- 
ette costumes, Red Cross aprons, and overalls for women munitions 
workers are all to be had in standard sizes and at cost prices, so that 
a woman worker may be quickly outfitted. The various stores have 
followed faithfully the requests of different war organizations, work- 
ing with them in every possible way, to the end that the women serving 
the nation may be suitably clothed. 

The uniforms, so frequently seen upon the streets of New York 
City especially, though military in effect, are very different from those 
suits worn as a fashion supposedly “military in feeling.” There is a 
great difference between the close-fitting service cap of the motor 
driver and the dashing cap worn with a “sport suit” known as the 
“aviator cap,” although the motor driver’s cap is somewhat the same 
in cut. Women wearing the uniforms are putting their heart and 
soul into the work and wear their serviceable clothes because their 


work can be done better and because they are proud to be recognized 
as serious workers in this great war. 
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Among the Craftsmen 


TOUCHSTONE HOUSES 
THAT ARE DESIGNED TO 
FACE THE BACK GARDEN 


HOSE who have studied the food 

problem say that the only way to re- 

lieve the situation is for people to 
have their own gardens. Of course, every- 
one cannot have a home and make a garden, 
but, everyone who is able to raise enough 
vegetables, berries and fruits for their 
home use, has measurably relieved the pres- 
sure. Vegetable gardens, properly laid out 
and tended, are as interesting as any bed 


W:* have designed this month, two 
houses suitable for suburban lots. 
Suburban lots are nearly always deep 
enough to allow a patch of vegetables as 
well as flowers. The first one, Touchstone 
House Number Thirty-five, is of brick. 
The choice of brick is a matter of indi- 
vidual taste, but, one can hardly go wrong 
now-a-days in the selection of brick for 
there are so very many of rowrsnge | tex- 
ture and good color on the market. Those 
in the autumn shades of brown, bronze and 
red are particularly delightful, because they 
not only echo the 
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BRICK HOMESTEAD KNOWN AS TOUCHSTONE HOUSE 
NUMBER THIRTY-FIVE, DESIGNED TO PLEASE AND 
SHELTER MANY GENERATIONS: BACK ELEVATION 
SHOWN IN THE PEN AND INK SKETCH IS AS INTER- 
ESTING IN ROOF-FORMATION AS THE FRONT OF THE 
HOUSE: THE BRICK IS OF AUTUMNAL SHADES OF 
BROWN AND BRONZE AND THE WOODWORK IS 
STAINED BROWN. 
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THE GARDEN ENTRANCE OF TOUCHSTONE HOUSE 
NUMBER THIRTY-SIX BUILT OF FIELDSTONE, CEMENT 
AND WOOD TO GAIN INTERESTING TEXTURE AND 
COLOR: DESIGNED TO SATISFY THE AMERICAN DE.- 
MAND FOR SECLUSION THROUGH THE USE OF THE 
GARDEN: THE FRONT OF THE HOUSE SHOWN IN THE 
SKETCH IS MORE RESERVED IN TREATMENT. 











HOUSE BUILT TO FACE 
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den and trees throughout the beautiful fall 
months, but they are warm and cheerful 
through the winter and form a rich back- 
ground of color for both spring and sum- 
mer gardens. There is never a time when 
they are out of key with the moods of na- 
ture. Brick in the lighter tones of buff re- 
quire more considerate treatment, for every 
flower color will not blend with it. 

Brick houses can be roofed with either 
slate, tile, asbestos or wood. The amount 
of money to be expended generally deter- 
mines the matter of material. All roofing 
material may now be had in tones that 
imitate age. Some architects slip in a 
tile or shingle of a mossy green color among 
the browns or greys, just to create quickly, 
the effect nature would accomplish in a few 
years time. 

Because of the growing appreciation of 
gardens we have arranged the plan so that 
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the living and dining rooms overlook the 
garden. The terrace on the garden side of 
the house is to be used for an out-of-door 
sitting room and can be made most attrac- 
tive with waterproof furniture and potted 
plants. There is also a sun room and a 
porch overlooking the garden that can be 
enjoyed in the winter months. The living 
room has a full measure of sunlight pour- 
ing in from two directions and a diffused 
light comes from the bright sun room. 
From the entrance porch one steps into 
the hall from which the stairway opens 
gracefully to the second story. At the right 
of the door is the library which could be 
used as a den or small sitting room. Be- 
tween the kitchen and the dining room is a 
pantry, lined from floor to ceiling with 
shelves. A small sink is beneath the window 
and the refrigerator in a corner could be 
iced from the outside. In the kitchen we 
find a sink and double drain board beneath 
the window, with a work-table close beside 
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WOMEN HAVE RAISED BILLIONS FOR LIBERTY BONDS 


range, and the kitchen dresser is on the in- 
side wall, as is advocated by those who have 
made a science of kitchen arrangements. 
From the kitchen a stairway leads to 
the basement with its laundry and furnace 
rooms. 

Upstairs, there are four bedrooms, a sew- 
ing room, sleeping porch and two baths, and 
an abundance of closets. A small stairway 
leads from the maid’s room up into the 
large attic. The arrangement of both the 
first and second story rooms are practical 
and pleasant in the extreme. 


HE first floor of Touchstone House 
Number Thirty-six is of stone. The 
second story is of cement, not only because 
the combination of materials is attractive, 
but, it permits the upper rooms to be made 
quite a little larger as the walls are not so 
thick. Many people like a house made of 
several materials because of the rich tex- 
ture and color obtained. We are showing 
the garden entrance to this house because 
in the two houses we are publishing this 
month, we have emphasized the importance 
of the garden. In Touchstone House Num- 
ber Thirty-six, as in Touchstone House 
Number Thirty-five, the living and dining 
rooms have been placed where they can 
have full enjoyment of the garden. Here 
also we have planned for an out-of-door 
room facing the garden. This is protected 
on three sides by the house walls so that it 
makes a most charming out-door sitting 
room. In the severe winter weather, how- 
ever, the large sun room can be enjoyed. 
As one enters the house the first view is 
ilirectly through the large French doors at 
the back of the hall, across the tile porch, 
into the garden. At the right is a large 
living room made cheerful with light from 
two large groups of windows and firelight 


from a fireplace. On either side of the fire- 
place are seats, one of which is lighted by 
small windows. The dining room is at the 
left of the hall. There is a large bay win- 
dow looking into the garden which could 
be treated in many attractive ways, one of 
which would be to make a pool in cement 
raised a foot above the floor and lined with 
blue tile. Ferns could be planted all about 
this pool, making it beautiful both in 
summer and in winter. Large French 
doors open from the dining room ‘onto 
the porch. 

A pantry is between the kitchen and din- 
ing room. A doorway has been left in the 
pantry so that the maid could answer the 
front door quickly and easily. There is a 
small sink in the pantry and another in the 
kitchen, both beneath windows. A nook in 
the kitchen gives a corner for the icebox as 
well as cheerful dining room for the maid. 

Up stairs are four bedrooms and two 
baths. The bath for the maid’s room is 
reached through the rear hall. A stairway 
leads from the kitchen up to the maid’s 
room so that she would not have to pass 
through the body of the house. 

As we have often said before, if a floor 
plan is properly worked out, the exterior 
walls are sure to be attractive. !n this case, 
the front and the garden side of the house 
seem equally attractive. We have made 
the elevation of the garden side and show 
pen and ink drawing of the front or street 
side. The coloring of the outside of this 
house should be selected from the prevailing 
tones of the stone. In some localities the 
stone shows warm, reddish tints, in others, 
only varying shades of grays. All the 
woodwork should be stained and the roof 
either of shingles or slate. Chimneys should 
be of stone. This house could be worked 
out in brick instead of stone if preferred. 





HOW WOMEN HAVE HELPED 
UNCLE SAM IN THE LIBERTY 
LOAN DRIVES 

HERE are seven hundred thousand wo- 

men selling Liberty Loan Bonds under 

Mrs. William G. McAdoo, the National 
Woman’s Chairmin. Woman’s organiza- 
tions raised $1,000,000,000 for the Third 
Loan. The women of Delaware raised the 
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entire state quota and 28 per cent more, in 
addition to the work done by the men. 
Women of Alabama, Missouri, Wyoming, 
Kentucky and West Virginia raised fifty 
per cent of state quota. Women in Philadel- 
phia. raised more than $53,000,000 in the 
Third Loan. The women of Greater New 
York sold bonds to the amount of $60,962,- 
600. The Iowa subscriptions obtained by 
women went over the quota of the state. 








A NEW TYPE OF AMERICAN FURNITURE DE- 
SIGNED AND EXECUTED IN EXQUISITE COLOR 
COMBINATION BY FLOY KATHERINE HANSON 





HE time has gone by when American 
| people are content to complete the 
house, designed so carefully by the 
architect, by putting in furniture selected 
quickly and with little thought for codrdina- 
tion of the whole. A piece of furniture in 
itself may be attractive and win the affec- 
tion of the homemaker to such an extent 
that she purchases it; yet, when installed in 
her home found to be absolutely unrelated 
to everything else, and looking unfor- 
tunately out of place. Americans have been 
accused, with some reason, of filling their 
houses with miscellaneous articles handed 
down to them from grandparents, received 
as wedding gifts or purchased in haste. No 
wonder our houses lack the atmosphere of 
rest and peace that is such an essential ne- 
cessity of home. 
Floy Katherine Hanson has opened a new 
field of occupation for women—the design- 


SIDEBOARD OF 
BREAKFAST ROOM 
SET, DESIGNED BY 
FLOY KATHERINE 
HANSON FOR THE 
ISAAC JOSEPH HOME 
AT CLEVELAND, 
OHIO: ALL THE FUR- 
NITURE IS STAINED 
HYACINTH GRAY, 
JUST ENOUGH TO 
BRING OUT THE NAT- 
URAL BEAUTY OF 
THE WOOD: CARV- 
ING IS IN LOW RE- 
LIEF WITH DESIGN 
EMPHASIZED IN 
COLORS. 


ing and making of furni- 
ture. Women decorators 
have for many years 
helped us make our home 
more beautiful through 
trained selection of fur- 
niture, but Miss Hanson 
has gone a long step fur- 
ther than this, by design- 
ing and making and dec- 
orating articles of furni- 
ture, that are so original, 
so decidedly her own in 
form and color that one 
is safe in saying she has 
created that impossible 
thing — “something new 
in furniture.” It is diffi- 
cult to classify or de- 
scribe her creations as 
belonging to any period, 


CHAISE LONGUE IN 
BREAKFAST ROOM 
HARMONIZING IN 
LINE WITH THE 
JACOBEAN FURNI- 
TURE IN AN ADJOIN- 
ING ROOM. 





SIDE VIEW OF ARM 
CHAIR FOR BREAK- 


FAST ROOM. 
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MISS HANSON’S 





WALL HANGING EMBROIDERED 
BY JESSIE L. CLOUGH, SUGGEST- 
ING THE SPIRIT OF THE WOODS, 
FURNISH TO THE ROOM THE NOTE 
OF COLOR USUALLY SUPPLIED BY 
PICTURES: THE CURTAINS IN 
THIS ROOM ARE A VARIATION OF 
THE SAME IDEA. 





ORIGINAL FURNITURE 


unless we would 
say, Modern 
American. She 
has not been in- 
fluenced by Adam, 
Hepplewhite, 
Chippendale, 
Sheraton or Mis- 
sion, yet her work 
has delicacy, 
grace of line, 
chasteness of de- 
sign and simplic- 
ity. 

The photographs 
we are showing 
of her work illuci- 
date our state- 
ment as to their sf 
originality. The pep BEAUTIFUL, ORIGI 
chaise longue is NALIN FORM AND COLOR, 
classically simple. — BY MISS HAN- 
Not a single need- 
less ornament mars the chaste perfection of 
its lines. It is not heavy like many “simple” 
articles are, but every line shows the re- 
finement of thought that puts it in the rank 
of “a work of art.” Perhaps Miss Han- 
son’s chief originality lies in the finish of 
each article.. She has a way of handling 
wood that reminds us of the Japanese’s ex- 
quisite characteristic of hand-polishing. In 
some marvelous way she tints or stains the 
wood so that it looks as if it had been grown 
in the soft greys, olive-greens, bronzes or 
even hyacinth shades. Designs in color are 
applied directly on the surface or sometimes 
introduced in the low relief carvings. 

Each article of her furniture is not only 
exquisite in essential proportion, but lovely 








SETTEE IN TWO-PLANE CARVING: 
CUSHIONS ARE IN DULL BLUE. 











DINING’ TABLE 
FOR THE 
BREAKFAST 
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OOM 


DESIGNED 
BY FLOY 


KATH 


HANSON 
SHOWING 
LOW RELIEF 
CARVINGS 
PICKED OUT 


IN CO 


TABLE LINEN 
AND GAY 
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ECHO 


COLOR NOTE 
IN THE 
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ARM CHAIR 
OF THE 
BREAKFAST 
SET 


SHOWING 
DISTINCT 
DEPARTURE 


FROM 


CONVEN- 
TIONAL 
FURNITURE 
IN LINE 
AND COLOR. 


“DRAGONFLY 
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LOR: 


THE 


ITURE. 


as a flower in 
coloring. The 
importance of 
her work to the 
world of mod- 
ern decoration 
is that a single 
object can 
stand as the 
keynote for the 
color decora- 
tion of a room. 
Decorators oft- 
times “key” a 
room from an 
Oriental rug or 
a Japanese 
print. When 
we say that each article of Miss Hanson’s 
work is as fitted to decide the color harmony 
of a room as is a Chinese or Persian rug or 
a Japanese print, we have certainly given it 
honor that is truly merited. 








LUSTRE” 





SIDE VIEW 
BREAKFAST RO 
CHAIR SHOW 
BEAUTIFUL SH 
OF THE BACK. 


Our photographs show 
its grace of line and deli- 
cacy of proportion, but they cannot show the 
subtle color harmonies that sets it apart 
from all other furniture of which we have 
known. Needless to say, Miss Hanson can 
carry out the most elusive color scheme in 
individual rooms at the request of discrimi- 
nating people. Soft violets and mauves for 
bed-rooms; yellow, golds and bronzes for 
dining-room or sun-porch ; coppers and reds 
for libraries. and all sorts of extreme futur- 
ist colorings for dens, boudoirs and nur- 
series. 

Color-sense cannot be learned in the 
schools, nor by pouring over volumes of 
laws. It is a gift such as good fairies might 
have bestowed as an especial favor. Ameri- 
cans are learning to use color. We have 
long loved, but feared to use it. Miss Han- 
son’s creations will satisfy the longing of 
this generation for choice, refreshing and 
soothing color. 





“DRAGONFLY LUSTRE”: DE- 
SIGNED AND EXECUTED BY 
LILLIAN FOX 


S there anyone who has not marveled 
at the iridescent glow of waterfalls 
under the magic line of the moon, or the 

sheen of a dragonfly’s wing at noonday and 
longed to keep it in fact as well as in mem- 
ory! No one has been able to duplicate such 
colors, or those found in the inside of a sea- 
shell, unless it be Lillian Fox, in her 
Dragonfly Lustre. Miss Fox has always 
loved color and searched for mastery of it 
through schools of art, by use of oils and 


watercolors and by the handling of jewels. 
All these fascinated but did not satisfy her. 
She wished for something combining the 
sheen of silks and sparkle of jewels and has 
finally accomplished it in her pottery. 

Lustre, as all American art students 
know, is a thickish liquid which may be pur- 
chased in a bottle at any art store. Thus 
far, lustre is simple enough, but the art of 
application of commercial lustre is a differ- 
ent matter. Success lies in the manipula- 
tion and in a knowledge of firing won only 
after years of experience. Everyone knows 
how impossible it is for a beginner to take 
a recipe and make a good pie the first time ; 
proper ingredients are not enough. 
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THE RARE CRAFT WORK OF THE NOANK STUDIOS 


Lustre when applied too thickly cracks. 
If it is put on too thinly it lacks richness. 
Lustre is an over-glaze, not an under-glaze. 
Each color has so distinct a personality (if 
we may call it so) that it blends or fights 
with other colors. Chemicals are not always 
friends ; therefore, the pale bluish substance 
called “lustre” put up in bottles must be 
thoroughly understood by the user. Colors 
have fascinated chemists from the begin- 
ning. No wonder chemists have been 
driven mad in the pursuit of an under- 
standing of why some chemical salts blend 
harmoniously and others fight. 

Miss Fox feels that the finish of a room 
should be in the notes of color furnished 
by jars or vases. The color scheme of an 
entire room can be focussed or brought up 
to a climax by the vase on the mantel or the 
jar on the table. Not the ordinary com- 
mercial jar by any means, but one glowing 
and vibrating with life. Therefore, Miss 
Fox makes every individual piece of her 
ware as though it were the last note in a 
crescendo of color harmony. She has 
studied the mysteries of chemical action in 
lustre until she is able to match any drapery 
given her and create for each room the vase 
or jar needed to complete the color har- 
monies. 

Last year Miss Hanson exhibited in the 
Touchstone Galleries some of her unique 
furniture. With it was shown the Dragon- 
fly Lustre in violets, yellows, blues and 
greys, emphasizing the colors of the furni- 
ture. At the windows and across the tables 
were thrown scarves dyed at the Noank 
Studios. The groups of women making 
these exquisite articles have struck a new 
note in home decoration. 


THE RARE CRAFT WORK OF 
THE NOANK STUDIOS 


EOPLE living in cities whose only 
Pe is an unsightly brick wall but a 

few feet away from their windows 
have tried in various ways to shut out the 
depressing sight, yet not exclude any of the 
rare and precious light. Lace curtains 
prove no remedy for such a case; Japanese 
slat screens have been tried; scenes have 
been painted upon the glass, and stained 
glass windows have been introduced. But 
the most charming and satisfactory treat- 
ment for such windows has been found in 
the filmy chiffon, georgette crepe, Japanese 
and India silks dyed in soft sunrise colors 
at the Noank Studios. A window hung 


with several layers of these filmy draperies, 
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dyed in various shades of sunny yellow, 
gives a mellow glow to the whole room. 
The light quivers through these sheer fab- 
rics, living again in shifting lights through- 
out the room, so that the erstwhile dull place 
is transfigured. Stained glass windows are 
lifeless compared with these soft, trans- 
parent, delightfully dyed curtains. 

There are scarves from the Noank 
Studios, veils and sashes for every sort of 
evening or street costume in all the fresh 
colors known to artists. Richest and rarest 


. colors known to the dyer’s art also emerge 


from the hands of the clever girls who hide 
their personality behind the name Noank 
Studios. 

The Noank Studios have been in the 
front of the movement to interest decora- 
tors in the tied-and-dyed art and also in 
Batik. These Studios have received many 
prizes and medals for their original designs 
as well as expert craftsmanship. Beautiful 
Russian blouses, kimonos, smocks, tea 
gowns of rich silks and delicate chiffons, as 
well as garden and studio smocks of cotton 
goods, are designed, made and dyed by the 
Noank Studios. But perhaps the most orig- 
inal use to which their skill has turned its 
attention is the decorating of rooms. 


It is impossible to describe the richness, 
delicacy, restful and delightful sense im- 
parted to a room hung with Noank dra- 
peries. There is nothing harsh; one color 
melts into another so that the observer is 
only conscious of the fresh variation that 
is the opposite of monotony. Sometimes 
the gradations are fine, just enough to pre- 
vent the feeling of lifelessness. Some pat- 
terns are sharply defined and others not to 
be followed. In fact, these studious work- 
ers are able to create anything in the way 
of drapery for costumes or home that can 
enter the mind of decorator or designer to 
request. 

There is no doubt that The Noank Studio 
is beginning to do for America what For- 
tuney has done for Europe and the Liberty 
people for England. This studio has really 
studied the questions of color and form and 
these artists are equally interested in the 
making of clothes or the decorating of a 
home. There seems to be an increasing de- 
mand for decorated silken loose dresses to 
wear in the home and for the colored and 
decorated chiffons for window drapery. A 
number of years ago windows were ar- 
ranged with a series of layers of different ° 
plain chiffons. Chiffon or thin silk deco- 
rated is far more practical and less costly. 
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| Don’t Waste Sleep 


Turning, tossing, restless sleep on an uneven, un- 
comfortable mattress is wasted. You're tired in 
the morning—you're handicapped all day. 


| Ostermoor Mattresses are built, layer by layer, 
for good restful sleep. Soft, elastic, readily con- 
forming to the curves of the body, they give rest 
‘4 to every muscle. Being built, not stuffed, the 
, Ostermoor Mattresses do not get out of shape. — ; 
3 Try an Ostermoor and you'll never go back to ; 
| the old-fashioned stuffed mattress. 
For sale at the best stores. Write for our 144-page catalog, “The 
Test of Time,” and samples of ticking—sent Free. If your dealer 
cannot supply you, we will ship direct to your home by express 


prepaid. Mattress securely packed in leatherette paper and bur- 
lap. Safe delivery guaranteed. 


Price $30.00 
OSTERMOOR & COMPANY 


118 Elizabeth Street New York 
Canadian Agency: Alaska Bedding of Montreal, Ltd., Montreal 
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Palm Beach 


The Sportsman’s Paradise 


Deep Sea Fishing—in the blue waters of the Gulf 
Stream, for Sail Fish, King Fish, Amber Jack. Lakes 
and streams abounding in Black Bass. In the woods 


there are Quail, Wild Turkeys, Deer. 
at the 


“BIG STORE” 
in West Palm Beach 


will be found a complete stock of high-grade tackle. Edw. 
Vom Hofe reels, rods, lines—also guns and ammunition, 
and an expert to tell you when and where to use it. 


5 FLOORS 10 BIG DEPARTMENTS 
PALM BEACH MERCANTILE CO. 




















Farmers Bank & Trust Company 
West Palm Beach 


Largest Bank AND only Trust Com- 
pany in Palm Beach County handles ninety 
percent of the Tourist Accounts. 


Cares for estates; builds houses; supplies 
servants; rents the very best houses at Palm 
Beach and does everything to make life 
pleasant for the visitor. 


Furnishes information on any subject 
pertaining to Palm Beach or Florida. 


T. T. REESE, President 
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WAR BOOKS OF THE MONTH 


WAR BOOKS OF THE MONTH: 
FIRST OF SERIES: BY MAR- 
GUERITE WILKINSON 


NUMBER of requests from promi- 
A nent libraries have come to THE 
ToucusToneE for a monthly list of 
war books of real significance. We have 
been asked to cull from the different pub- 
lishing houses the books that would make 
an educational course on the war. This 
seems to us eminently worth doing, for all 
the world to-day is thinking about one thing 
—the great war is the theme of the talk of 
all mankind. Our desires are conditioned 
by it, our ambitions rebuked or encouraged 
as the case may be, our passions unleashed 
or exalted. But no one who is living with 
any degree of fullness can draw away from 
the thought of it. For most of us, indeed, 
the war has become the great, intimate, en- 
grossing reality, and this must be true as 
long as it lasts. But we do not all think 
and feel alike. And surely we can learn 
something from this sublime and terrible 
pageant of the fighting bodies and souls of 
men by comparing our own thoughts and 
feelings with those of others. These things 
can be shared in books. For this reason 
THE ToucuHsTONE will offer in each num- 
ber a brief account of the best books about 
the war published during the preceding 
month. 

American readers are sure to find pleas- 
ure in “Out to Win” (John Lane Co.) by 
Lieutenant Coningsby Dawson, whose 
“Carry On” is well known here. In “Out 
to Win” Lieutenant Dawson tells the story 
of our own material and spiritual achieve- 
ments in France and of what we have done 
for the cause of the Allies. Because he is 
a generous and fair-minded Englishman he 
explains us to his countrymen with genuine 
sympathy and understanding. He tells us 
how truly the Tommy and the Sammy at 
the front respect each other and how much 
surprised both have been in the delightful 
discoveries of each other’s virtues. To the 
poilu, he says, the war is always consciously 
tragic and heroic. And to the Tommy it is 
a terrible game in which he hopes to prove 
himself a supreme sportsman. He preserves 
the ideal of good sport even in warfare. 
But to the Sammy, war is a job. And he 
keeps the ideals of efficiency which have 
made him successful at other jobs. Always 
an idealist, he is nevertheless always prac- 
tical and modern in type. “We’ve got four 


years to do this job” is the relentless song 
of the American marching across France 
to the tune of the bugle. He did not want 
to fight, and in a very creditable fashion 
Lieutenant Dawson shows why. But now 
that he is fighting, he is “out to win.” 

A book hot with the fiery heroism of 
France is “The Flame that is France” by 
Henry Malherbe (Century Co.), a slender 
volume of spiritual revelation which won 
the Concourt Prize for 1917. It is written 
in the sharp speech of the imagination. 
One short, searching sentence succeeds an- 
other, and as we read we get a sense of 
spiritual panorama. The soul of the man 
who speaks in this book holds communion 
with Memory and Love and Death. To 
these three he shows the terrible things he 
has seen and learned. To them he reveals 
the changes in his own suffering conscious- 
ness. These scenes, these changes they 
illumine and interpret. The book is a fine 
psychological study. 

In sharp contrast is a book of stories 
about the fighting men of the British Army 
and Navy, “Gentlemen at Arms” by “Cen- 
turion” (Doubleday-Page). These stories 
are admirably written, vivid, interesting and 
true to life and to the spirit of the English 
race. The book closes with an excellent 
essay on “The Faith of the Soldier,” which 
large-hearted men and women, orthodox 
and heterodox, should certainly read. Those 
who would continue to dole out to the fight- 
ing man crumbs of the dry bread of dogma 
should consider well what “Centurion” has 
to say. He is worth quoting. 

It was well said by De Vigny “that the 
virtue which characterizes the good soldier 
is abnegation and that his cross is more 
heavy than that of the martyr; and one 
which must be borne a long time in order 
to know the grandeur and the weight of it. 
The renunciation of the pursuit of gain, the 
surrender of one’s liberty and thought and 
action, the acceptance of the duty of im- 
plicit obedience, the certainty of punishment 
in case of failure, the uncertainty of reward 
in the event of success, the contraction of 
ambition, the repression of emotion—these, 
indeed, are great abnegations. . . . What 
the soldier might teach the churches is that 
there is one thing that really counts, and 
that is character.” 

Many people who have heard John Mase- 
field’s lectures on the war, given during the 
past year in this country, will be glad to 
know that they may have them now, to keep 
in book form, under the title of “The War 
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WAR BOOKS OF THE MONTH 


and the Future” (Macmillan). Like Lieu- 
tenant Dawson, Mr. Masefield hopes that 
through this war we may be brought into 
closer friendship with England and the 
English and enabled to lay aside the irri- 
tating misunderstandings of the past, so 
that “your country and mine,” he says, 
“may after this war work like friends to- 
gether, to make wars to cease upon the 
earth. 

As if to celebrate the birthday of the gal- 
lant Frenchman who gave himself and his 
fortune to the cause of American liberty, 
James Mott Hallowell has written a little 
book called “The Spirit of Lafayette” 
(Doubleday-Page). Lafayette was born 
September 6, 1757. But Mr. Hallowell be- 
gins his little book with an account of the 
speech made to the Marquis by a Mohawk 
chief with whom, as representative of the 
Republic, he was concluding a treaty of 
peace, after the war which he came here to 
fight with us, “It seems that the Great Spirit 
has directed thy footsteps to this council 
of friendship to smoke the calumet of peace 
and fellowship with thy long-lost children.” 

Other interesting books on topics related 
to the war are the following: 


Books oF INFORMATION ABout OTHER Na- 
TIONS. 


“Stakes of the War,” by Lothrop Stod- 
dard (author of “Present-Day Europe”) 
and Glenn Frank, of the National Execu- 
tive Committee of The League to Enforce 
Peace), (Century Co.), a reference book of 
important information about the many small 
nations whose destinies are involved in the 
war. 


“Fighting France,” by Stephane Lau- 
zanne, formerly editor of Le Matin and 
later a member of the French war mission 
to this country. This is a book about the 
aims and achievements of the beloved nation 
whose army is now almost twice as large as 
when she first met invasion. Explains why 
history and justice demand the return of 
Alsace and Lorraine. (Appleton.) 

“The True Story of Alsace-Lorraine,” 
by E. A. Vizetelly (Chatto and Windus, 
London, F. A. Stokes), is an exhaustive 
explanation of the people of this section of 


disputed land, their history and their cus- 
toms. 


LETTERS OF SOLDIERS. 


“Letters to the Mother of a Soldier,” by 
Richardson Wright (Stokes) is a book of 
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ready-made and ready-to-wear philosophy 
which mother may use if she wishes. 

“The Good Soldier” is a selection of sol- 
diers’ letters with comment by N. P. Daw- 
son (Macmillan), and includes letters from 
obscure fighters and from those already 
famous, like Donald Hankey, Allan Seeger 
and Rupert Brooke. 

“War Letters of Edmond Genet” (Scrib- 
ner’s) are written by the great great grand- 
son of “Citizen Genet,” first ambassador of 
the French Republic to the United States. 

“An American Soldier,” by Edwin Abbey 
(Houghton- Mifflin), a series of letters by a 
nephew of the artist. 


Two TECHNICAL Books. 


“The Principles of War,” by Marshal 
Ferdinand Foch (H. K. Fly Co.), trans- 
lated by J. de Morinni. A volume of lec- 
tures delivered before the Ecole de Guerre 
before the beginning of the war, and show- 
ing the immutable laws of warfare. 

“Army and Navy Uniforms and Insig- 
nia,” by Colonel Dion Williams (Stokes), 
tells how to know the rank of an officer in 
any of the great armies of the world by 
his uniform and insignia, and gives an un- 
derstanding of the use of flags and lesser 
emblems, and much interesting information. 
This book should be in schools. 


STUDIES AND SKETCHES. 


“Genseric,” by Poultney Bigelow (Put- 
nam), a readable study of the life of the 
Kaiser as compared with the life of his 
prototype Genseric, the vandal chieftain. 

“Secretary Baker at the Front,” by Ralph 
A. Hayes, his private secretary (Century 
Co.), is simply an account of the recent trip 
to Europe and what was learned there. 

“The White Road of Mystery,” by Phillip 
Dana Orcutt (John Lane), is an account 
of the work of the ambulance men at the 
front written by the seventeen-year-old son 
of William Dana Orcutt. 


Two PracticaL Books ror WOMEN. 


“War Time Recipes by Mary Elizabeth” 
(Stokes), sugarless, wheatless and meat- 
less. Learn how to make banutti! 

“Save It for Winter,” by Frederick Frye 
Rockwell, an admirable book about canning, 
drying, and otherwise conserving food. 
(Stokes. ) 

“Ardours and Endurances” is one of the 
best recent books of war poetry, by Robert 
Nichols (Stokes), and it should be reviewed 
by itself. 
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Plan This Part 


of Your 


Kitchen First 


Thousands have found it neces- 
sary to remodel their kitchens to 
pe it room for a Hoosier. As 
many others have found it impos- 
sible to add this time and labor sav- 
ing machine to their household 
simply because no amount of re- 
modeling would enable them to 
make room for it. 


Don’t you make this mistake. 
Don’t make it necessary to remodel 
your kitchen. Don’t take the 
chance of finding it necessary to be 
without this great convenience 
simply because you failed to plan 









Now is the time to 
leave space for a Hoosier. 


your kitchen. 


This marvel of convenience has 
places for 400 articles all within 
arms’ reach. It is an automatic 
servant with 40. labor saving in- 
ventions that save you miles of 
extra steps and cut your work in 
half. Its six vital features can be 
found only in the Hoosier. That 
is why millions of women have 
chosen it in preference to all cthers. 


Write todav for our illustrated 
catalog. 





THE HOOSIER MANUFACTURING CO., Dept 139 New Castle, Ind. 


HOOSWAR casinet 


Kindly Mention The Touchstone 
Vil 
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DADE LUMBER CO. 





Building Material of all kinds, Shingles, Laths, 
Lime, Cement, Brick, Plaster, Sash and Doors, 
also Mill Work and Composition Roofing. 


West Palm Beach, Florida 


Phone 116 





We furnished materials for Everglade Rod 
and Gun Club also cottages at Palm Beach. 



































Stained with Cabot’s Creosote Stains 
Cooper OC. Lightbown, Architect, Palm Beach, Fla. 


* . * 
Cheap and Artistic Housing 
Workers’ houses need not be ugly because they are 
cheap. Beautiful little houses of the bungalow 
and chalet type can be built of rough sawed boards, 
rough or dressed plain or fancy siding, or even 
common clapboards, if they are stained with 


Cabot’s Creosote Stains 


The stains color the wood in deep, rich tones and bring out 
the beauty of the texture and the gra —y painty coating 
spoils the appearance of such wood, t when stained it. is 
far more picturesque and attractive than even the costliest 
lumber when painted. Stains cost less than half as much 
as paint, and can be put on twice as fast, halving the labor 
cost. Creosote penetrates and preserves the wood 

You can get Cabot’s Stains all over the country. Send 

for stained wood samples and name of nearest agent. 


SAMUEL CABOT, Inc., Mfg. Chemists 
12 OLIVER ST., BOSTON, MASS. 
24 W. Kinzie St., Chicago 525 Market St., San Francisco 








“Your Architect should Plan 


your Building NOW.’ 


‘HEARTH-FIRE’ 
EQUIPMENT 


For the practical and suit- 
able furnishing of the Fire- 
place. Appropriate for Gifts 
Catalog free on request. 
“Everything for the 
Fireplace.” 


Colonial Fireplace Company 
4616 W. 12th St. Chicago. 














Tre FH mperial Engraving Co. 





32 Union Square 


INCORPORATED 
i] | DESIGNING HALFTONE & 
|} | ILLUSTRATING LINE PLATES 
| Se COLOR PLATES 
ions in The Touch are a sample of our work 


New York 



































LION OF TUNIS 








TRADE MARK 
AFRICAN TILE co. OF TUNIS 


112 East 59th Street 


USE TUNIS TILES 


This beautiful, hand painted, 
sun dried product is admir- 
ably adapted for mantels, 
panels, lamps, tables, window 
boxes, fountains, floors, and 
roofs. The colors are those 
found in old Tapestries and 
cannot be copied in this coun- 
try. See practical exhibit at 
studio. Correspondence invited. 


New York 
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A HOUSE DESIGNED BY 





A DUTCH COLONIAL HOUSE 
DESIGNED TO EXPRESS THE 
OWNER’S IDEA 


VERYONE has an ideal of a perfect 
ty home that hovers over his or her life 
like a vision. Many of us never even 
hope to realize this ideal, for we are perhaps 
poor in pocket or spirit. Many may strive 
heroically, but never reach their goal. 
Others are lucky enough to get just exactly 
what they want. This little article is to tell 
of how a man actually visualized his dream 
of a home. 

As the owner of this house, F. E. Decker, 
Esq., of Athens, Pennsylvania, through liv- 
ing in houses that were neither comfortable 
nor beautiful, found out the limitations of 
the ordinary house, he gradually completed 
a plan of a house in which he felt that each 
room was in perfect relationship with the 
other. Each room was fitted with working 
necessities that make the daily round of life 
run smoothly. His building lot is ninety- 
nine by two hundred and eighty-five feet, 
and the house sets forty-two feet and six 
inches back from the street. The property 
runs back to the Susquehanna river, which 
may be seen from the house windows glit- 
tering like silver between a row of wonder- 
ful locust trees along the bank. 

George E. Fowler, Manager of THe 
ToucHsTone Architecturai Department, 
helped Mr. Decker work out his ideal. Many 
times an architect impresses his own per- 
sonality upon the owner’s ideals until the 
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DUTCH COLONIAL HOUSE DESIGNED BY THE 
OWNER, F. E. DECKER, AT ATHENS, PENNSYL- 
VANIA, FOR HIS HOME. 


finished house is more an expression of the 
architect’s than the owner’s ideals. In this 
case Mr. Fowler yielded at every point, even 
to completing the third story, for it was his 
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HOUSE AND GARDEN PLAN DESIGNED BY 
MR. DECKER. 
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HOUSE DESIGNED BY THE OWNER 


pleasure to give his client exactly what he 
wished. It is interesting to note in a let- 
ter from Mr. Decker that since living in the 
house a few months he has felt an ever- 
growing sense of satisfaction rather than 
disappointment. Quoting from his letter, 
he says: “The plans worked out well and 
they are a success. They make a model 
home, and the arrangement of the rooms 
could not be improved upon to answer our 
needs. The living room is exactly the right 
size and never overcrowded when we have 

guests, and yet does not give the 

feeling of being over-large when 
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we are alone. The matter of the fireplace 
worked out fine, and above all it draws well. 
“My den or office, being located at the 
back of the hall, is easily reached, and not 
only is it handily placed for work but is 
quiet if I wish to have a wee nap on Sun- 
day afternoon. Also, a fine view is had 
from the windows—mountains 

to the east and groves 

~~] of pine trees to the 
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south. Everyone likes our dining room and 
dining alcove. The living room, dining-room 
and den are furnished with Craftsman fur- 
niture, and the woodwork is finished with 
Craftsman Stain and the walls in tones of 
brown. Dining alcove is blue and white. 
The kitchen dressers are located conve- 
niently. Flour bins, sugar bins and work 
table are so located that they save steps. The 
food from the ice-box is moved by natural 
stages toward the dining room table, and 
after a meal everything is carried to kitchen 
table and drain board at the right of sink. 
Food then finds its way easily to the pantry, 
where the ice-box is at the right. The 
dishes, as they are washed, go to the left 
and so into the dish closet at the opposite 
end of the dining alcove. The kitchen and 
working dishes are within easy reach in the 
closet at the left of the drain board. 

“The railing at the back of the kitchen 
porch I have made solid on both the inside 
and out and extended it three feet. The 
sash is made to correspond with the rest of 
the building. The sash, both upper and 
lower, drop down inside of the railing out 
of sight, leaving a screened-in porch. The 
outside of the railing is covered with weath- 
ered boards to match the main building. 

“The woodwork of the second story is 
white enamel and the walls painted in tones 
of old blue. We have two very fine rooms 
and a bath on our third floor, and the guests 
this summer have preferred these rooms to 
any other in the house, which proves that 
my idea of a finished third floor was a 
practical one. 

“Our coal bins are under the living room 
porch on the south side of the building, 
which keeps all coal dirt out of the cellar. 
They are hopper bottomed, sloping to door 
on each side of the heater, which makes it 
very handy for firing the heater. Another 
advantage is that after the coal bins have 
been emptied I do not find a lot of coal dirt; 
it works down gradually with the coal and 
is burned.” 


| Since this letter was written and the 
| photographs taken, a beautiful garden has 
| been laid out and planted. Honeysuckle 
= | oor| and roses climb over the porch, spirea, bar- 


berries, hydrangeas, deutzias, snowberries, 
syringes, lilacs and viburnams add their 
great beauty to the lawn, which is hedged 
about with rosa rugosa and privet. The 


house is shaded with great elms and maples 
and many charming flowers are blooming 
| about its base in between small shrubs and 
evergreens. 
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Antiques 





Alhert ZL. Morse & Hon 


417-419 Fourth Abe, New Bork 





























What Are Your ia 
Building Problems? Chair 
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Plumbing AITHFUL REPRODUCTIONS 
° ; OF COLONIAL FURNITURE 
Roofing Selected from those simple, homelike pieces of our 
e b forefathers | ae Ps) ae — nd —_ ov 
Heating the diecriminating eal Ga be chosen Sither for the 


entire furnishing, or a well selected piece to harmonize 


Lighting, Etc. with the surrounding interior. 


In addition to our unlimited stock to select from, we 
finish to order from suggestions offered by the purchaser. 
Send for our color chart and complete catalog illus- 
trating over 200 pieces of colonial, modern and cottage 


Regardless of the problem our Archi- » styles. 
tectural Service Department is ready 
to give you—without cost—helpful ad- 
vice and assistance. Just address 
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Architectural Dept., 


THE TOUCHSTONE 


§ WILLIAM LEAVENS €£CO. zc. 
118-120 E. 30th Street, New York ; MANUFACTURERS — 


32 CANAL STREET, 
BOSTON,MASS. 























Craft Workers, Jewelers and Dentists 


You eliminate all chance of failure, unsightly pits of Borax blemishes when you use 


Keller’s Liquid Soldering Flux 


for soldering Copper, Silver, Gold, Platinum or Iridium. 


Any soldering operation can be completed in half the time and with the 

expenditure of much less heat than you find necessary when using Borax 

as a flux. Perfect homogeneous unions assured, with every joint and 

crevice completely filled. Price $1.00. Your money cheerfully refunded 
if you are not more than satisfied. 


E. E. Keller, Box 93 Cleveland, Ohio. 
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I am Public Opinion! 





LL men fear me! I declare, that 
Uncle Sam shall not go to his 
knees to beg you to buy his bonds. 
That is no position fora, fighting 
man. But if you have the money to 
buy and do not buy, E will, make 
this No Man’s Land fot youl! 


I will judge you not, hy an alle- 
giance expressed in mere, words. 


T will judge you not by your mad 
cheers as our boys. march away to 
whatever fate may have in store for 
them. 


I will judge you not by the 
warmth of the tears you shed over 
the lists of the dead.and the injured 
that come to us from time to time. 


I will judge you not by your un- 
covered head and, solemn mien as 
our maimed in hattle return to our 
shores for loving Care. 


But, as wise as Tam just, I will 
judge you by the material aid you 
give to the fighting * men, who are 
facing death that you may live and 
move and have your being in a 
world made safe. 

I warn you—don’t talk patriot- 
ism over here unless your money is 
talking victory Over There. 

I am public opinion! As I judge, 
all men stand or fall! 

















on Public Information 


United States Gov't Comm. 





This space contributed for the Winning of the War by 
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SOLDIERS 
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THE TOUCHSTONE CRAFT 
WORK FOR RETURNED DIS- 
ABLED SOLDIERS AND 
SAILORS: FIRST IN SERIES 
OF TWELVE 


HEN our men who crossed to 
W France with the spirit of the Cru- 
saders, return to us, shattered in 

health, perhaps crippled or perhaps suffer- 
ing from the subtle disease, shell-shock, 
provision must be made for their employ- 
ment. Physicians say that nothing leads a 
man back to sane, joyous living more surely 
than pleasant work. Sad pictures of de- 
structive war must be replaced with hopeful 
visions of constructive occupation. Some 
men will find their path to health leads them 
through the arts; some through industries ; 
some men forget the sad memories through 
joy of experiment with rich colors; some, 
like the feel of a good tool in their hands 
and it is for those soldiers who find satis- 
faction in the use of tools and the smell of 
freshly sawed wood that this article is writ- 
ten. The work is not too fatiguing for 
strained muscles, nor too exacting for minds 
not yet recovered from the strain of battle. 
THE ToucusToneE, beginning with this 
month, will publish a series of twelve de- 
signs in woodwork that soldiers will find 
easy to make and salable, thus offering them 


SKILL. 








a helping hand to a new professional occu- 
pation. We will restrict our designs to 
those which can be made with simple tools 
at first, later we will show models that will 
require a good kit of tools. Every article 
will be shown with working drawings so 
that an amateur with natural gift for tools 
will have no difficulty in understanding 
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PLAN OF SINGLE STOOL SHOWING DETAIL 
OF CONSTRUCTION, 


them. If however, any one wishes to have 
further help, we will be glad to give it if 
requested. Perhaps some one would wish 
for a working drawing of some particular 
article. We will be glad to hear from any 
one having a definite want in mind. 
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WAR AND THE STAGE WOMEN 





ELEVATION SHOWING 
FINISHED STOOL. 








It is said that the first article of furniture 
that primitive man made was a stool. Be- 
cause a stool, even today, offers one of the 
easiest problems of construction and because 
it is also so useful, we have chosen it as our 
first subject in furniture making for the 
returned soldier to undertake. It requires 
the very simplest of tools and can be made 
without an elaborate carpenter’s bench and 
lathe. Later, these will be required for 
more difficult pieces of furniture. The dif- 
ficulty in making this stool is to keep all 
angles square. Learn to saw exactly to a 
line and to fit exactly to measure. This 
stool is of very simple construction, doweled 
together. When each article has been care- 
fully sawed out, the corners should be slight- 
ly rounded and the end of each foot tapered 
just a trifle. The ends should be put to- 
gether first, then stretchers and side rail 
fastened, then the top put on. The top is 
fastened on with metal clips. These clips 
are fastened to the top with a screw and the 
tongue end projects in a groove on the side 
rail which is previously made where clips 
are to be used. This manner of fastening 
the top allows for the slight variations that 
wood is subject to with different climatic 
conditions. By allowing the top to move 
with these conditions, there is no danger of 
splitting. 

After the bench has been thoroughly 
dried it should be sand-papered, given a 
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coat of stain, then a coat of filler, wiped 
off across the grain. Stain and filler 
can be purchased from any sources. 
The wood to be used is preferably birch, 
but oak, mahogany or any local wood 
can be used instead. 

This stool can be made double if 
desired, to form a long bench. It could 
be provided with leather seat held in 
place with large nails or furnished with 
soft upholstered cushion. 


WAR AND THE STAGE 
WOMEN 
(Continued from page 27) 


houetted against the moon. Mme. Alice 
Gentle, Max Rosen, Dorothy Dixon, Ed- 
ward Marindell, Blanche Ring and Lester 
Donahue all helped to make the evening 
yield dollars as well as pleasure. 

Francis Wilson, Christie McDonald, Ed- 
ward Marindell, Peggy O’Neil, Cyril 
Maude, Julia Arthur and Edith Taliaferro 
gave their services for an open air perform- 
ance at the Sleepy Hollow Club on Labor 
Day for the benefit of the Stage Women’s 
War Relief. 


The San Carlos Opera Company also de- 
voted the entire profits of the performance 
of “Jewels of the Madonna” at the opening 
of the season at the Shubert Theatre to these 
women who have worked so faithfully dur- 
ing the last year to help the boys fighting for 
their country. 


Ethel Barrymore’s most conspicuous con- 
tribution to the Stage Women’s War Re- 
lief was when she appeared at the Empire 
Theatre for one entire week in three of 
Barrie’s plays, “The Twelve Pound Look,” 
“The New Word” and “The Old Lady 
Shows Her Medals.” Ethel Barrymore has 
contributed her services in many other ways, 
but these particular performances netted the 
Stage Women’s War Relief a most cheerful 
profit. 


Elsie Janis has cancelled all her American 
engagements and is now “over there” sing- 
ing and dancing and entertaining the boys to 
their great delight. 

We must not forget to mention the fact 
that the Stage children also have organized 
and are rolling bandages, selling War Sav- 
ings Stamps and giving entertainments, 


helping in their own charming way to do 
their “bit.” 
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Directory of 


AMERICAN ART SCHOOLS 


This department is ready at all times to 
assist our readers with information regard- 
ing the best art schools in America. Any 
assistance that we can give to our readers 
in this connection is our privilege. 


Address 


MANAGER SCHOOL DEPARTMENT 
118-120 EAST 301H STREET NEw YORK 
































SCHOOL OF DESIGN Fine and Applied Art 
AND LIBERAL ARTS Prank aah Foreny, Pre 


212 Central Park South (W. 59th St.), N. Y. C. 3 nme on 

October ist, 1918 rior ecoration, oster 

Address IRENE WEIR, B. F. A., Director yg Me 

MORNINGS: LIFE, COMPOSITION, DESIGN. Illustration, Painting and 
AFTERNOONS: ILLUSTRATION, COSTUME, BATIK. other Industrial Arts. 

MODERN HISTORY, MODERN LITERATURE. Special courses in 

WEAVING, BOOKBINDING, POTTERY. therapy, crafts and 


FACULTY OF TEN; CREDITS; CERTIFICATES. industrial arts for 4 


4 “4 
teachers and returned W.\@5[@) N ¢ ~SPEAK 


soldiers. Circulars. LOUDER THAN WORDS 
DO YOU LIKE THE TOUCHSTONE ? 2939 Brosdwar "New York 


Write and tell us about it. We are . 
always pleased to hear from readers. | 3 
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NEW YORK SCHOOL OF APPLIED cr Wri ee 
DESIGN FOR WOMEN | 


160-162 LEXINGTON AVE. Incorporated 1892 | | TEMPERA 
Department of Interior Decoration under H. L. Parkhurst. | 
Textile and Wall Paper Design, Antique, Life and Costume 
Classes. Fashion Illustration Historic oa nt. Poster | 
Design and Advanced Commercial Art under C. Mavack Price. | 


OCTOBER | to MAY 15 




















EVENING LIFE CLASS FOR _ PROFESSIONALS 














AND AMATEURS _ 
SPECIAL ATTENTION GIVEN BEGINNERS Distributors: 
SUNDAY PORTRAIT AND FIGURE PAINTING Favor, Ruhl & 
CLASS IN ILLUSTRATION AND NEWSPAPER WORK ° 
LINCOLN SQUARE ART CENTER Co., 47 West 
ARCADE War Goth Sireet Subway and “L’” Btations 23rd St., New 
York City 








TOUCHSTONE ART GALLERIES 
AIM TO BRING THE NEW YORK PUBLIC TO OUT-OF-TOWN ARTISTS 


HE North Room of The Touchstone Galleries, with light and service, rents for $30.00 for 
two weeks. The South Gallery, which has nearly 40% more exhibiting space, rents, with 
light and service, $40.00 for two weeks. 


Overhead reflectors are used to secure perfect light for Etchings, Lithographs, Wash 
Drawings, Pen and Ink and Pencil Sketches, the finer development of Photographs, Archi- 
tectural Drawings, Interior Decoration, and the Crafts. 

THE CHEAPEST BEAUTIFUL GALLERIES IN NEW YORK 
Write to-day for Reservations 


Address: TOUCHSTONE GALLERIES, 118-120 East 30th St., New York 
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POSTER ARTISTS 
Wh Shall I Stud 
=— ol ow READ THE POSTER 


EADING exponent of poster 
The editor of The American L art as applied to poster =e 
: fie} tising in America. Offficia 
Art Student Riapactenent wie SD urnal of the Poster Adver- 
pleased to help in the selection tising Association of the United States 
of the best school to meet in- and Canada, Inc. In this beautifully 
illustrated and carefully edited publi- 
cation are presented monthly the most 
; r striking examples of the modern com- 
Do not hesitate to write; all mercial posters in America and Europe, 
i i ibl i many designs being reproduced in 
a wee ee be original colors. The articles published 
present in detail the successful adver- 
zine of service to its readers. tising campaigns in which these posters 
are used. 





dividual requirements. 


given gladly.. This is a maga- 


Address School Department Subscription Rates: 


THE TOUCHSTONE 1 Year $2.00 Foreign, 1 Year $3.00 Single Copy .20 
and at... THE POSTER 


Editorial Offices: 1620 Steger Building 
118-120 E. 30th St. - New York 28 E. Jackson Boulevard . CHICAGO 



































Joseph Dixon Crucible Company, 
Pencil Department, 
Jersey City, N. J. 


Gentlemen: - 


I am glad to take this opportunity 
of congratulating you upon the very excellent 
quality of Dixon's ELDORADO -"the master draw- 
ing pencil", 


It has all of the characteristics 
of an ideal drawing pencil, and especially a 
peculiar responsiveness which enables me to 
readily secure any desired expression or ef- 
fect. 


You have produced indeed "the master 
drawing pencil". 


Respectfully, 


Mes Wh 
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PHOTOGRAPHY AS AN AID 
TO THE ART STUDENT: BY 
EDWIN A. HUNGER 


HE goal of artistic or aesthetic pho- 
tography is naturally the expression 
of beauty. Such a goal is, of course, 
the one for which every artist is anxiously 
and everlastingly striving. Photography, 
therefore, is preeminently suitable to the 
artist as an aid in developing his suscep- 
tibilities and sharpening his understanding 
of nature’s line and form. 

In photography just as in painting and 
sketching, certain rules of composition, 
lighting and arrangement must be ob- 
served in order to obtain what for want of 
a better term are called “artistic pictures.” 
And in order to get these pictures the artist 
must show nature as he conceives it, thus, 
in fact, injecting into the photographs his 
personality. It is the most natural thing 
for an artist to turn to photography for in- 
spiration and for detailed knowledge of 
nature’s forms. On the other hand many 


persons who have adopted photography as 
an outlet for their artistic bent sooner or 
later become interested in painting and 


drawing. In other words, one branch of the 
art of pictorial representation tends to sup- 
plement another. 

“What a wonderful camera, what a per- 
fect lens, he must have had,” is the remark 
the layman usually makes when impressed 
by a photograph that has in it the imagina- 
tion and interpretation of true art — and 
there are many such photographs. It takes 
a first-class camera and a first-class lens to 
make correct maps and reproduce minute 
detail or to make a snap-shot with an expo- 
sure of 1-1000 second. But a large propor- 
tion of the pictures that find a place on Salon 
walls are made with inexpensive Kodaks or 
even Brownies. Simple process of enlarg- 
ing the print adds to, rather than de- 
tracts from, that quality which we may term 
“artistic”. 

One of the first requisites for taking ar- 
tistic photographs is what may be termed 
picture thinking — that is, an ability to plan 
ahead and anticipate the picture-taking 
possibilities of certain subjects at different 
times and under varying conditions. The 
matter of lighting, for instance, as every 


artist knows, is a very important considera- 
tion and the varying aspects of a subject 
especially under outdoor lighting conditions 
are so numerous that different effects can 
be obtained by making the picture from 
different points of view and also by making 
it at different times of day— when the 
shadows give a really different effect in 
composition. In other forms of picture art, 
this picture-thinking sense is, of course, 
highly necessary and the frequent practice 
of photography will assist in developing it 
to the highest point possible. 

Photography is also useful to the artist 
for depicting a subject and providing a 
serial record of it in all its moods and varia- 
tions and from every angle and viewpoint. 
If it is a landscape, it will look different in 
the morning than at noon. The way shad- 
ows fall will materially affect its appear- 
ance. The presence of clouds in the sky 
will cause a change. Similarly in the pho- 
tography of human beings and animals, a 
quirk of the mouth, a smile, a frown, a 
shadow, or a stray beam of light will tend 
to bring out certain characteristics that are 
not otherwise shown. It is well, therefore, 
to have numerous photographs of a subject 
so that its pictorial story may be complete. 
An artist then need not depend alone on his 
memory or merely on his eye, which might 
fail him, and like the war photographer who 
takes pictures of the enemy’s lines from 
aeroplanes to supplement the information 
obtained by eye observers, he can first obtain 
his photographic record, and then examine 
and analyze them later at his leisure. 

As in painting, perhaps even more so, the 
photographic artist should acquire a clear 
conception of values, that is the ability to 
distinguish the varying effects of light upon 
different objects and the importance of 
selecting a viewpoint from which objects 
will appear so placed within the picture that 
each tinted plane will stand in accurate rela- 
tion to the others. Moreover, since a photo- 
graph is in monochrome, the artist will have 
to be careful in the selection of his view- 
point so that objects in his picture are 
truthfully represented. By means of subtle 
variations and gradations of shades and 
tints the photographer can get his artistic 
effects and contrasts and he can only get 
these by carefully considering the light and 
shade values of his subject. 
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In making portrait and figure studies the 
photographic artist learns to develop his 
faculties for quick thinking and observation. 
Unlike the portrait painter who by means of 
frequent sittings can get a general idea of 
the subject’s characteristics the portrait 
photographer usually has only a few min- 
utes to select the dominant and most pleas- 
ing aspects of his subject to reproduce. He 
must quickly obtain the confidence of his 
subject and above all put him at once at 
his ease so that he will assume a natural and 
easy attitude. He must also be able quickly 
to place the subject in his proper setting so 
that in the picture he will seem to belong 
to and actually be a part of it. All this 
requires a keen insight into human nature, 
a faculty that every true artist of course 
Acquires in more than ordinary measure. 

Photography also teaches an artist the 
advantages of condensation and therefore 
elimination, singleness of purpose and sug- 
gestion. It is at his beck and call at all 
times and seasons. It gives him an oppor- 
tunity to solve numerous problems in com- 
position, one or more of which are provided 
every time he wishes to make an exposure. 
Best of all, however, it is a handy means of 
trying out new ideas and developing one’s 
sense of the beautiful. Hence, a photo- 
graphic equipment of some kind will be a 
practically indispensable item of every true 
artist’s working tools. 


MAKING YOUR OWN PAL- 
ETTE FROM ELEMENTAL 
COLORS: BY H. HARLAND 
BOPST 


BK = elementary color has its ele- 
mentary color complement. The 
complement of Red is Blue. The 
complement of Green is Purple. The com- 
plement of Violet is Yellow. When a color 
and its complement are mixed in equal pro- 
portions there is produced a grey. 

In painting, when a color and its comple- 
ment are contiguous, each enhances the 
other in luminosity. To do this, however, 
they must be in masses large enough to fill 
the eye. If we cover a surface with minute 
dots of red and blue the resulting effect on 
the eye will be grey. The eye cannot be 


filled with each dot and the result will be 
86 


the same as though the colors were mixed. 
In a broader and more general way, any 
two colors, placed in juxtaposition, and are 
seen to enhance each other in brilliancy, 
may also be said to be complementary. 
This is also true in regard to groups of color. 

Luminosity, in its simplest form, is the 
amount of light transmitted to the eye by 
a single isolated color. If this color be now 
surrounded by other colors, the amount of 
luminosity of this single color will vary 
according to the nature of the colors sur- 
rounding it. Also, the luminosity of these 
surrounding colors will be affected by this 
single color. Luminosity is the determin- 
ing factor for value in a painting. It may 
be added that value in a painting is the re- 
sult obtained through a correct knowledge of 
luminosity. Intensity is the resulting feel- 
ing obtained through the medium of lumin- 
osity. 

Light is the source through which all ob- 
jects are revealed to our vision, and may 
be natural or artificial. Natural light is 
that which comes from the sun; artificial 
light is that which comes from a candle, an 
electric light, or other man-made source; 
both kinds of light are governed by the same 
natural laws. For want of a better word 
we say that light is white; it is not white 
in the sense that white paint is white, or 
that a piece of drawing paper is white; it 
is called white because it visually contains 
no color. 

Light produces visibility and luminosity 
in or on any object on which it may be di- 
rected. Luminosity may be termed the in- 
tensity with which the visibility of that ob- 
ject is impressed upon the brain, through the 
optic nerve. So-called white ight may be 
split up into rays by passing it through a 
prism. This is such a common, natural 
phenomenon that every one has seen it and 
it needs no special demonstration or ex- 
planation. These colored rays which make 
up what we know as the spectrum may be 
reunited into this so-called white light by 
an equally simple means as was originally 
used to disperse it into colored rays. 

The colors generally considered as con- 
stituting the spectrum are Red, Orange, 
Yellow, Green, Blue and Violet. The 
spectrum, however, presents an unbalanced 
series of colors, from the artist’s point of 
view, and he who would use them intelli- 
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Miss Phoebe Snow. 
Courtesy 

D. L. & W. RR. 

“The Road of 

Anthracite” 



















“<— takes water color in 
d more definite way” 


— PENRHYN STANLAWS 


The creator of “Phoebe Snow” and 
so many pleasing front cover person- 
alities thus remarks a prime point of 
Whatman superiority. Mr. Stanlaws 
writes: 


“I always use Whatman paper except 
when necessity dictates otherwise. I like 
it because it breaks up the pencil lines 
nicely, and takes water color in a more 
definite way than most other papers. In 
other words, Whatman paper almost 
minimizes the accidental running of 
color, which although often giving nice 
effects, is more often exasperating.” 






Genuine Hand-Made 


DRAWING PAPERS 


When such American artists as Stanlaws, Booth, Penfield, Reuterdahl, Neysa 
McMein, Treidler, Hanna and Paus all go on record as preferring Whatman, 
is it not the best assurance you could have that Whatman will be a real 
help to you in your work? If. your dealer cannot supply you, write us. 


wv H. REEVE ANGEL & CO., INC. 


7 torr Spruce St. Sole Importers for the U. S. and Canada New York City 
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Are prepared from care- 
fully selected pigments— 
thoroughly incorporated 
with the purest oil— 
‘ single and double size 
tubes. Used and en- 
dorsed by leading artists. 


DE VOE 


Artists’ Oil Colors in Tubes 


At the request of a num- 
ber of prominent artists 
we are now putting up a 
line of Devoe Artists’ 
Oil Colors in_ studio 
size tubes. 


NEW YORK 











Write for pamphlet on our new Equalizer Spectrum Colors 


The Oldest and Largest Color Makers in America 


ESTABLISHED 1754 


DEVOE & RAYNOLDS CO., Inc. 


CHICAGO 


KANSAS CITY NEW ORLEANS 





























Mat Water 
Colours 


Opaque for pos- 
ter-work. Takes 











the place of ‘ite 
Tempera utmost 
Color. a 
ot rich- 

Also put ness, is 
updin attained, 
com patible 

pots with an even 


effect. It lays 
flat. The assort- 
ment of hues is 
representative. 


A Colour Chart on 
Request. 


Ask Your Dealer for 
our Colours or Write 
for Catalog “T” 


31 Easti7*$r 
NEW YORK, N.Y. 











Did you like 
Mahonri Young’s 
splendid article in 
this Issue ? 


We plan to publish throughout 
the year many articles of particu- 
lar interest for the American Art 
Student. For November we have 
planned an article illustrated with 
reproductions of the sketches by 
the great French War Artist 


BING 


THE TOUCHSTONE j9¢ de s2 “t Sate 


118-120 E. 30th St., New York 
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gently must bring them back to their true 
balance, in order that they may express def- 
inite relations. 

As to which of the so-called three ele- 
mental colors of white light are correct, 
Red, Green and Violet, or Purple, Yellow 
and Blue, need cause no anxiety in view 
of the fact that all colors in the spectrum 
may be made to act alternatively, while Red 
and Green will produce Yellow. So also, 
will yellow and blue rays produce Green, 
and yellow and purple rays produce Red. 

This phenomena, which is a fact, would 
seem to prove that all colors in the spectrum 
are fundamental, at least so far as vision 
is concerned. In practise, however, three 
colors may be made to act as primaries, even 
in the production of light—so also in a sim- 
ple way may two colors do the same thing, 
or four colors will do it still better, the whole 
thing depending upon the kind of colors 
used and how well they have been balanced 
in the composition, so as to have them total 
white. As an example of the two colors 
mentioned, let us choose Yellow and Violet 
—yYellow transmits both Red and Green 
while Violet transmits Blue and Purple, 
thus, when these two colors are perfect 
complements, they total the spectrum. 

The logical conclusion then is, that in the 
balanced solar spectrum, there are six def- 
inite color proportions, together with white 
light, one may produce every color, hue or 
tint seen by the eye. If one could produce 
six pigments, approximating as closely as 
any pigments ever do to those of the spec- 
trum, then these six pigments when mixed 
together in varying proportions, together 
with white pigment, should produce every 
color, hue, shade or tint now obtained by the 
artist with his thirty or forty colors. 


We believe we have practically fulfilled 
the requirements of this proposition and 
have produced six such pigments. Thus 
we have a simpler palette, and with these 
six colors so definitely related, produce 
purer and more luminous tones and obtain 
results that are closer to nature. For 
example, arrange on a color chart, the six 
basic colors around the circuit in logical 
order, beginning, for convenience, with Red 
and passing to Yellow, Green, Blue, Violet 
and Purple. Diametrically opposite to Red 
is Blue, its complementary, the one color 
among the six which is most unlike it. 


Combined they produce the grey shown in 
the center of chart. Thus Green is the com- 
plement to Purple and Yellow to Violet. 

Mixing the colors around the circuit is 
to produce new colors. Mixing the colors 
across the circle is to produce greys of color. 
For example, any first and third color when 
mixed will produce a grey, or shade, of the 
second or whatever color is between them, 
example—Purple and Yellow mixed in the 
proper proportion will produce a shade of 
Red. Shades have an affinity for the tints, 
which are made by adding white pigment to 
the colors. From an intensity point of 
view, both tints and shades are greys, rela- 
tive to the pure colors. 

Let us approach the subject from another 
angle of view. Usually two colors which 
are contiguous on the spectrum circuit, are 
sufficient to designate a harmony, ac- 
centuated by tints and shades of their own 
or other colors. For example, select Yel- 
low and Green. Let these two colors act 
as the keynote for a Yellow-Green harmony. 
If we refer to the chart we find that the 
complements to these two colors are Pur- 
ple and Violet. To simplify matters these 
two colors may be mixed together, and used 
as a medium with which to produce a series 
of Greys, which will be perfectly in har- 
mony with the Yellow and Green, simply 
by adding to them as required, thus, Yellow, 
Green, Purple, Violet and White, become a 
palette for a yellow-green harmony. 

As a balanced palette, especially for out- 
door work, Purple, Yellow and Blue will 
be found extremely interesting, even Red 
may be added to this, especially as a tint 
between Purple and Yellow. Red, Yellow, 
Green and Violet is another excellent palette 
arrangement. The intention is not to re- 
strict the artist to three or four color 
arrangements, any number of colors may be 
used, but if three colors will paint a picture, 
why add confusion by using more. 


MERICANS not able to join the ranks 

but who wish to work, can do great 

service by helping in decorating the Y. M. 

C. A. “huts” and designing posters for the 
Government. 


HE prize winners of the Oleo Tempera 

Competition, conducted by A. Sartorius 
and Company, will be announced November. 
Exhibition, October 7th to October 21st. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT OF 
OPENING DATES OF ART 
SCHOOLS 


TUDENTS all over the country are en- 
rolling for the winter sessions of the 
various art schools. Many of the 

schools offer courses to students wishing to 
help in war work. Full information can be 
obtained by writing directly to the schools, 
or, through these columns. The opening of 
the following list of schools has just been 
received : 
Art Students League, New York City, 
September 13 
Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts, 


October 7 
New York School of Applied Design for 
EL éxtncihds nabs ass eahae October 1 


New York School of Fine and Applied Art, 


September 19 
Brooklyn Institute of Arts and Sciences, 


September 30 
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THE WORK OF A STUDENT IN THE LIFE CLASS OF 
THE NEW YORK SCHOOL OF FINE AND APPLIED ARTS. 


National Academy of Design, New York 


SE MTTISTTE Tite... a 
School of Design and Liberal Arts, New 
Cg ee ree October 1 


Lincoln Square Art Center, New York City 
The W. L. Evans School of Cartooning, 
Cleveland, Ohio.......... Open all year 
Yale School of the Fine Arts, New Haven 
Maryland Institute, Schools of Art and De- 
Gi, TUNER. bocce ice ncee October 1 
Associated Art Studios, New York City, 
Open all year 

The Clarence H. White School of Photog- 
raphy, New York City....... October 28 


T is the intention of the Editor of THE 
TOUCHSTONE to conduct a question and 
answer department that will be of very real 
service to students. We are, therefore, an- 
nouncing that we wish every subscriber to 
feel free to ask any question through the col- 
umns of this magazine or by direct letter. 
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OLEO tempera COLORS 


FOR REGULAR WATER COLOR 
WORK, POSTER WORK AND REP- 
RESENTATIVE OIL PAINTING 


May be applied like Oil Colors on canvas and other sur- 
faces. Water the only medium necessary. Write for folder 


Manufactured Only by 


A. SARTORIUS & CO., Inc. 


57 Murray St., New York, N. Y. 


Manufacturers Also of 


SARTORIUS OIL COLORS 











FOR COMMERCIAL ARTISTS 
W. W. MOIST WATER COLORS 


are made with painstaking care 
of the best pigments obtainable 











“NIAGRINE” 


A Fine Jet, Black India Ink 


used and recommended by thousands 
of the best Artists, draughtsmen and 
writers. Stamp brings free working 
sample and full particulars. One-half 
oz. bottle, 15c; 2 oz., 30c., prepaid. If 
your dealer does not carry it, write to 


THE J. WILLER CHEMICAL Co. | | CHAS. HAEUSSER 


128 Chambers Street New York, N. Y. | | 20 LAWN STREET * ALBANY, N. Y. 


Write us 
for 
Color Chart 


Price List 
sent 
on request 
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Rubber Erasers 


Worlds Quality Standard - 88 Styles -All Stationers 
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TULIPS, NARCISSI, PEONIES, IRISES 
Many Varieties. Send for Price List. 
SPECIAL OFFERS: 


Tulips, Mixed May Flowering, all colors.......... $1.60 
Tulips, Mixed Parrot, very gaudy..............+. 1.60 
Tulips, Mixed Darwin, all colors...............+. 2.00 
Narcissus, Pheasant’s Eye, late poeticus.......... 1.40 
Narcissus, Biflorus, primrose-white, late......... 1.40 
Narcissus, Barrii Conspicuus, yellow............ 1.80 
Narcissus, Grandiflorus, early poeticus........... 2.40 


Price is per 100, postage paid. 25 of a kind at 100 rate, 
provided order totals 100 or more. Order now, and 
make sure of your supply. 

Peonies, 20, all different, $2.50, postage paid, 

Irises, 12, all different, $1.00, postage paid. 

Siberian Irises, 4 colors, 50 cents, postage paid. 
These collections can not be divided. 


ORONOGO FLOWER GARDENS, Carthage, Mo. 

















This booklet of 
14 HOUSE PLANS 


FREE with one year’s sub- 
scription to the 


TOUCHSTONE 


35cacopy. $4.00 a year. 
The most charming and prac- 
tical magazine in America. 
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The Garden Editor of The Touchstone will be pleased to 
help you with your garden problems. Address 


Readers’ Service Department 
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118-120 E. 30th Street NEW YORK 














Furnishing Your Home 
The purpose of THE TOUCHSTONE is not only to show 


well constructed floor plans and pleasing exteriors, but also to 
make suggestions for the proper furnishings. In one issue we may 
consider the question of the kitchen, perhaps in another the bed 
room and still in another we will show a model bathroom. The 
subject of wall-coverings, floorings, rugs, curtains, lighting, color 
schemes and various other things will be presented during the 
course of a year in the pages of THE TOUCHSTONE. 

We will be pleased to answer any questions a reader may 
care to ask about the home or where any details in connection with 
homemaking from window fasteners to pottery and the small 
fittings that give the house an attractive finish, may be purchased. 


Prompt service will be given those of our readers who wish 
our help. 


Readers’ Service Department 


THE TOUCHSTONE oo a = at pies 


Mary Fanton Roberts. Editor 
118-120 East 30th Street NEW YORK 
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For the benefit of 


WOUNDED SOLDIERS and SAILORS 


(who have been discharged from hospitals and convalescing homes) 


The Everglades Rod & Gun Club 
is being established at 


Palm Beach, Florida 
by 
THE TOUCHSTONE MAGAZINE 


MARY FANTON ROBERTS, Editor 
118-120 East 30th Street New York 


The Club is Organized for Fishing, Shooting, Sail- 
ing, Golf and other health-giving sports. A special 


building is devoted to medical and re-educational 
treatment for SHELL-SHOCK. 


The Club’s farm and gardens will supply the mem- 
bers with a delicious home table. 


THE ToucHsrTOoNE will also give a series of lectures 
at the Anderson Galleries, N. Y., in October and 
November on the Treatment of Shell-shock and 
Wounded Men. 


Articles fully explaining these projects are being 
published monthly in 


THE TOUCHSTONE MAGAZINE 


Craft Work for Soldiers is a special war work series 
to appear in each issue of THE ToucusToNE begin- 
ning with October. 


Yearly subscription price for THe ToucusToNnE 
$4.00—Single Copies 85 cents. Special Offer: 
Seven numbers of the magazine containing articles 
on Home Treatment of Shell-shock $2.00. 


For further information regarding this CLuB ror 
Wowunpbep SOLDIERS AND SaiLors apply to the 
editor of 


THE TOUCHSTONE MAGAZINE 
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“ Thibaut’ 


WALL PAPERS 


ET Thibaut really help you to make your home as 
lovely as you want it to be. Thibaut’s lovely 
wall papers, of course, are in themselves a great 

aid, but Thibaut’s book—Model Wall Treatments— 
is even greater. In eleven color plates from actual 
interiors as arranged by Thibaut’s own Decorator, 
there is laid before you just the help and inspiration 
you are seeking, the right paper for your Library, 
Hall, Dining Room, Bedroom, Nursery, etc. 


The book shows you the actual effect of the paper 
itself so that you actually see the effect of the papers 
on your walls. The book is worth many times its price 
—25 cents. Shall we send it? Mail us a quarter 
or a Thrift Stamp to-day for Edition 10-“G” and 
give the name of your Decorator. Address Depart- 
ment “M.” Write to-day. 


RICHARD E. THIBAUT, Inc. 
Wall Paper Specialists 
Madison Avenue, at 32nd St. New York 


BOSTON BROOKLYN 
96-98 Federal Street Flatbush & DeKalb Aves. 


BRONX NEWARK 
485 Willis Avenue 141-145 Halsey Street 
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Tus CAREY PRINTING CO. 
New Yona 
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